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As to Revolutionary Unity 



Fellow Workers :— The points in this 
article are presented merely as an out- 
line of the things we should earnestly 
consider before another national con- 
vention is upon us. It is not intended 
to fully cover the question, but simply 
call forth the expression of working- 
men who are vitally interested in solv- 
ing problems that mean for them eman- 
cipation and life. 

The interest that has been shown by 
members of both political and economic 
organizations in the controversy that 
has been carried on through the columns 
of the Daily and Weekly People, under 
the title "As To Politics," proves to the 
keen observer that there is a feeling of 
unrest throughout the ranks. Editor 
DeLeon's defense of the ballot as neces- 
sary to a revolutionary movement must 
have clarified minds in both factions and 
led to the conclusion that there canbe 
no revolutionary movement in America, 
armed with all modern weapons, with- 
out the ballot. But after this has been 
accepted, it leaves a vague feeling that 
all is not well with the movement 

Viewing all sides of the question, it. 
would seem that John Sandgren must 
have had other reasons than those 
brought forth in his contention that the 
Socialist Labor party and Socialist party 
should break camp and the emancipation 
of the working class be left entirely in 
the hands of the economic movement, 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
He seemed conscious that the division 
of forces necessary for the existence of 
two political organizations weakens the 
working class revolutionary movement. 
Solidarity is necessary to concerted ac- 
tion. Unity is needed, but most of all, 
unity of fundamental revolutionary 
forces, the political and the economic. 

At present we find the Industrial 
Workers of the World standing firmly 
on the economic basis without "affilia- 
tion with any political party." On the 
other hand, we find the Socialist Labor 
party standing for and teaching the 
principles of the Industrial Workers of 
the "'prld, indorsing it as the proper 
econontic form of organization to bring 
about the emancipation of the working 
class. 

This state of affairs hangs the burden 
of the revolutionary movement heavily 
around the necks of its supporters. 
The political organization steading 
squarely for the revolution cannot main- 
tain itself and press without being a 
constant burden that drains its member- 
ship to the limit of its resources. The 
economic movement being mainly de- 
pendent upon the same set of individuals, 
also requires sinews of war and sends 
forth its appeals. The establishment of 
the Industrial Union Bulletin renders 
the conditions still more acute. 

Now, the press is the life-blood of any 
movement, and if it ceases to circulate 
the movement dies. The agitator in ap- 
proaching his shopmates must make a 
choice as to which organ, the political 
or economic, he ought to present In or- 
der to shape opinions toward a revolu- 
tionary standpoint This places him in a 
divided state of mind, for it is plain to 
be seen that neither fills all require- 
ments. The political only contains the 
necessary fire to arouse general interest ; 
the economic lacks this, but touches the 
problems that are dose to the indi- 
vidual 

The question, then, naturally arises, 
is it not possible for the present economic 
organ to be extended so it will embrace 
the political field, thus doing away with 
the necessity of maintaining a separate 
political organization with its press, ex- 
ecutive heads and consequent expenses. 

The working class is reaching- out 
after industrial unionism, and the pres- 
ent need of funds for organizing indus- 
tries brings this divided state of affairs 
home with pregnant meaning and must 
be the means of producing some action 
on the part of the class-conscious worker 
to help complete a unity of forces. 

The cry will undoubtedly be raised 
that the position taken herein is funda- 
mentally the same already taken by all 
revolutionists; but that it is "too soon" 
to raise this point now ; it should be left 
until »ome time later, when "the time 
is ripe." 

The pure and simple fakir says that 
"socialism is all right but the time is 
not ripe." The political S. P. shark says 
"The I. W. W. is all right but the time 
is not ripe." But one fact is plain, there 
exists within the minds of the indi~ 
vidua! revolutionists convictions that 
they must have a point as a nucleus 
about which to crystallise. Sentiments 
ere beginning to crop forth in the move- 
ment that threaten to destroy the basic 
principles' of the I. W. W. if allowed 
to spread without the widest discussion. 

Fellower workers, do not allow this 
matter to be smothered by procrasri- 
nators and the movement allowed to 
take on abnormal phases because of the 
flimsy excuse that it is "too young" or 
"too weak." The movement was not 
"too young" nor "too weak" hut Octo- 
ber! Labor organizations, like children, 
are apt to show evil tendencies in their 
youth, when experience la all before, 
and demand correction promptly j for If 
such tendencies are allowed to develop 
they become a part of the organism and 
cannot be torn loose, ji revolutionary 
movement earn lose nothing when growths 
that ore sopping its Kfe are chopped o§. 

There is still ar * 



political and economic organizations. 
The presence of the middle class in a 
revolutionary working-class organization 
should generally be regarded with sus- 
picion. The contention of the intellec- 
tual type that a life devoted to study is 
required to guide the revolutionary 
movement sounds "droll" to the class- 
conscious workingman who is fully alive 
to the situation; for he realizes that no 
amount of study can balance the loss of 
actual proletarian experience which is 
vital to all intelligent working class 
revolutionary action. 

The field of the intellectual teacher is 
that of a sympathizer, and as such is im- 
portant; but the way is apt to have pit- 
falls and the intellectual to take the 
stand of leader, which a working-class 
movement does not want outside its own 
ranks. The development of the move- 
ment calls for a purely proletarian or- 
ganization. This can only be accom- 
plished by the Industrial Workers of 
the World placing on foot its own po- 
litical expression; then all that is for- 
eign to working-class experiences will 
work out naturally, as fermenting liquor 
works itself clear of impurities. 

A working-class movement that does 
not contain the vital revolutionary forces 
generated by the class struggle is dead, 
regardless of the artificial life furnished 
from external sources. In other words 
a working-class movement that must be 
initiated, guided and financed by the 
middle class is simply a farce. 

Another consideration demands that 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
follow the teachings of Marx, that only 
a trades union can set up a true polit- 
ical expression party of the working 
class. Developments have changed the 
trade union to the industrial union, and 
the Carl Marx of today would teach that 
only an industrial union can place on 
foot a political expression of the work- 
ing-class interests. At present any po- 
litical party may claim it stands in the 
interest of the working class. It may 
present its proofs, and acceptance rests 
entirely in the intelligence of individual 
workers. 

If the Industrial Workers of the 
World places its political reflex as a 
constituent part of the working-class 
movement, to which no one but the 
wage-slave may become a member, the 
claim of other political parties would 
obviously be farcical and the worker 
would be lifted clear of all doubt as to 
the question of "How do I know you are 
any more honest than other politi- 
cians?" 

In closing, the appeal is made to the 
rank and file of the Socialist Labor 
party, the Socialist party and the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World to give 
these points serious attention, and not 
to allow the movement to drift to ruin 
for want of taking a stand in time. Let 
the Siamese-Twin revolution be done 
away with and a revolutionary giant be 
established with feet planted squarely 
under it and its hands grasping both the 
economic and political forces. Then 
and then only will it be able to strike 
out at the enemy with full strength. 

SAMUEL L. BROOKS. 



NEWS OF THE MOVEMENT 
Ng From Far and Near np 



Economic Solidarity Essential 



The Voluntary Fund 

It is a natural thing no doubt for one 
who has contributed from his moderate 
earnings as often as Fellow Worker E. 
Besselman, to find that when a voluntary 
contribution list appears in the paper it 
does not include his name'. Besselman 
has been among the foremost workers 
for Thi Bulletin, as well as a frequent 
voluntary contributor, and it was due 
him that his name should have appeared 
in the first list printed. The omission 
was due entirely to an oversight on our 
part. He was one of the first voluntary 
contributors, and has at various times 
since last October sent in amounts ag- 
gregating about $15. 

This department of voluntary contri- 
butions is made permanent by request 
of those contributing. We hope that 
none will overlook it, but get in while 
it is young and the funds are needed. 
Following are the contributions received 
since the fund was started : 

J. H anion, Schenectady, N. Y $5.00 

R. J. Smith, Minneapolis 5.00 

Brewery Workers' Union ias, 

Lawrence, Mass 5.00 

J. H. Sanderson, Victorville, 

Cal 5.00 

Br. 4, L. U. No. 95 1.35 

L. Ballhaus 1.00 

Brewery Workers' Union, Law- 
rence, Mass 5.00 

L. U. No. 1, Schenectady, N. Y.... 50.00 

Miners' Union, Burke, Idaho 35.00 

O. Sewell 1 .00 

L. U. No. 22a, Spokane, Wash.... 5.00 

C. H. Miller 1.00 

A. Simpson 1.00 

Ed. Conway 10.00 

L. U. No. 125, Denver 5.00 

F. Koch .75 

G. Franklin 1.00 



Tacoma Strike Fund 

The following donations have been 
received for the striking I. W. W. 
smeltermen : 

No. 173, I. W. W., San Francisco, 

Cal $12.75 

J. J. Ettor, dues for Jim Crowley. 1.00 
No. 25, I. W. W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 5.00 
No. 124, W. F. of M., Vivian, 

Ariz 5.00 

Br. No. 4 of No. 152, I. W. W, 

Patcrson, N. J 10.00 

No. 53, I. W. W., Toronto, Canada 2.50 
No. 251, I. W. W., Hamilton, Ohio 5.00 
No. 236, I. W. W., Sacramento, 

Cal , 50 

No. 302, I. W. W., Buena Vista, 

Pa 5 00 

No. 253. W. F. of M., Blair, Nev.. 25.00 
No. 178, I. W. W., donated by 

Chas. Weil 1.00 

Total tnite 

Tacoma, Wash. 



F. EWIN 



Larger Headquarters Secured 

Th7 general headquarters has been 
changed from Room 310 to Room 
212, Bush Temple. Larger quarters 
have been needed for some time; an 
opportunity presented August 1st to 
secure more commodious offices, and 
the change was made without addi- 
tional rent until the present lease ex- 
pires in October. For the safe- 
keeping of the books and records 
the new quarters provide a fire-proof 
vault, and the purchase of a safe, 
which had become urgently neces- 
sary in case we remained in the old 
quarters, is thus done away with. 

Haywood at Headquarters 

William D. Haywood visited the gen- 
eral headquarters of the I. W. W., ata 
Bush Temple, Wednesday afternoon, to 
make inquiry concerning the progress of 
the organization and shake hands with 
the office force, all being glad to wel- 
come him after his long incarceration at 
Boise, Idaho. 

Canadian and foreign aabacrip- 
tlona to The Bulletin, One Dollar 



Strike Contributions 

The following is a report of dona- 
tions to the strike of Locomotive 
Workers, No. 22, I. W. W., Paterson, 
N. J.: 

Previously acknowledged $535.00 

L. U. 33, I. W. W., Eureka, 
Cal 10.00 

L. U. 356, I. W. W., Minne- 
apolis, Minn 4.25 

L. U. 7, I. W. W., Paterson, 
N. J 5.00 

Wood Creek Miners' Union, 
127, W. F. of M 250 

L. U. 12, U. B. A., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 5.00 

L. U. 236, I. W. W., Sacra- 
mento, Cal 75 

L. U. 21, I. W. W., Suttonville, 
Mass 250 

Br. Ill, L. U. 152, I. W. W., 
Paterson, N. J 10.00 

S. L. Casbow, Paterson, N. J.. 1.00 

L. U. 173, N. B. A., Baltimore. 
Md 250 

L. U. 363, I. W. W., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 10.00 

L. U. 98, I. W. W., Wakefield. 
Cal 10.00 

L. U. 15, I. W. W., Denver, 
Col 250 

Globe Miners' Union, W. F. 
of M 100.00 

L. U. 53, Toronto, Canada.... 250 



This field about Pittsburg is rotten 
ripe for the I. W. W., but many places 
are awaiting the result of Our coming 
convention. I hope nothing will occur 
to displace our revolutionary position. 
Should there be a tendency to depart 
from a revolutionary program, as ex- 
pressed in our preamble, I fear that as 
our organization becomes powerful and 
financially well balanced the conserva- 
tism of reaction will paralyze its ultimate 
purpose. It sometimes seems to me as 
I read the various letters from workers 
over the field, a tendency to ignore the 
aid, and even reject it, voluntarily of- 
fered by those who, through the complex 
nature of the capitalist state, are placed 
outside the oale of an actual wage- 
earner, but who, nevertheless, are pro- 
letarian revolutionists and are longing 
and working for the overthrow of the 
capitalist system. 

I may be wrong, but I believe that as 
long as the capitalist state endures 
every detail in the functions of its mech- 
anism must be studied and its every 
form of organization be duplicated by 
the working class in order to success- 
fully combat it, and accomplish, with 
any degree of success, the emancipation 
of the working class from wage slavery. 

I believe this tendency comes through 
a lack of class consciousness of many of 
the various functions of the capitalist 
state through which the masters secure 
a vital grip upon the resources of the 
earth and the methods of its production 
and distribution. 

It will be no easy matter "to take and 
hold the full product of our toil." It is 
the mightiest task to which mankind has 
ever summoned itself, and a planless 
revolution may entail a form of slavery 
more hellish than capitalism. 

I, for one, believe that our preamble 
as it stands interprets the capitalist state 
as far as it can be interpreted at this 
stage of development Whatever 
changes may be demanded at our com- 
ing convention, let us be sure of our 
position before we attempt to put a baby, 
in the swaddling clothes of a revolution, 
into an old man's garments of reaction. 
I see no vagaries of meaningless words 
in the declaration, "Between these two 
classes a struggle must go on until all 



the toilers come together on the political 
as well as upon the industrial field, and 
take and hold that which they produce 
by their labor, through an economic or- 
ganization without affiliation with any 
party." To me such a declaration to 
clear as the noonday sun, as it blazons 
its revolutionary purpose and embodies 
in its scope an implied knowledge of the 
capitalist state. 

Economic solidarity presuppposes po- 
litical solidarity. As it is evident enough 
that political solidarity cannot be gained 
except through economic solidarity, 
neither can an economic solidarity, of a 
revolutionary character, so far-reaching 
in its purpose as to take and hold the 
full product of our toil, be gained with- 
out a political solidarity. So long as 
capitalism can keep us divided in any 
one of its institutions which, from a 
scientific analysis, is a part of the in- 
ternal mechanism of the capitalist state, 
so long will they be enabled through the 
imperfect nature of our organization, 
which embraces only a part of that state, 
to disrupt us at their will. 

The political clause, in fact, alone has 
the power to save a revolutionary move- 
ment from being pronounced treason 
against the state. And as such, the 
power lies in the hands of the capitalist 
to take from it the rights of an incor- 
porated body, and hence disband h, 
whenever it becomes a menace to capi- 
talist interests, through the common 
process of law. 

The American Federation of Labor 
needs no such clause as laid down in oar 
preamble, to save it from dissolution. 
Being nothing more than a movement 
of reform, it embodies submission to the 
state in its constitution, and hence is 
recognized as being subject to capitalist 
control within the powers of the state. 

The Industrial Workers of the World 
have a different furfction to perform, and 
its purpose being an overthrow of capi- 
talism, it necessitates a political func- 
tion to preserve it within the realm of 
an incorporated body. 

"Workers of the World, unite I Yon 
have nothing to lose but your chains: 
you have a world to gain* 

CLINTON SIMONTON. 

Pittsburg, Kan. 



Haywood Speaks in Chicago 



Total $703.50 

In the previous printed report, Lo- 
cal 32, U. B. A., was credited with 
$50.00. This was a typographical 
error. Should have been $5.00, but 
the total amount, $535.00, was correct. 

RUDOLPH KATZ. 



Wichita, Kan., has a strike of unor- 
ganized concrete workers; the men are 
being organized in Local 205 of the I. 
W. W. and the contractors have been 
compelled to accede to a demand for 
$2.25 for eight hours. 



dkk of Telegraph Ceases 

As The Bulletin goes to press the 
strike of the telegraph operators is 
spreading throughout the country, about 
7,000 men being reported out at this 
writing. The boys so far have given a 
fine example of class solidarity, and will 
succeed in compelling the legalization of 
the strike, which was started by the op- 
erators themselves in Chicago, provided 
their officers do not listen to the allure- 
ments of capitalist agents like Ralph 
Easley. The companies give out the 
statement that the strike was caused by 
the radicals. It is the hope of the radi- 
cals within the telegraph operators' or- 
ganization and out of it that the strik- 
ers will stand pat to a man. 

The administration to whom the 
voters handed over the public affairs of 
Chicago at the last election, has an- 
nounced through its chief of police that 
it will exert every means in its power 
to "stop the strike;" peaceful picketing 
has been prohibited, orders being given 
to arrest any man found speaking to a 
striker, all violators to be arrested under 
the "vagrancy law." 

The I. W. W. is with the operators 
in their struggle against the pirate cor- 
porations now in control of the tele- 
graphic facilities of the country. Let no 
man break ranks. "Stand pat I" 



Handbook In Italian 

The "Handbook and Analysis of 
the Preamble" has been printed in 
Italian and will be sent at about cost 
price to any address — 8 cents per 
copy. 

Also in Italian we have the "Ad- 
dress to Miners," a sixteen-page 

Eatnphlet, at cost price, $1.25 per 
undred; single copy, 3 centv. 



Report to International Congress 



A limited number of the report to 
the International Congress at Stutt- 
gart has been printed in pamphlet 
form and will be furnished while 
they last at 5 cents each, prepaid. 



INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD 
Call for Third Annual Convention 

In punraance of constitutional provisions, and in accordance with 
the decision of the convention of 1906, the Third Annual Convention 
of the Industrial Workers of the World will be held in the City of 
Chicago, beginning Monday, September 16th. 

The hall in which the convention will assemble will be announced 
hereafter. 

The General Secretary.Treasurer will, within the next two weeks, 
send to each local union affiliated with the Industrial Workers of 
the World credentials in duplicate for the number of delegates they 
are entitled to in the convention, based on the provisions of the con- 
stitution relative to the payment of national dues. 

Immediately upon receipt of the said credentials local unions will 
proceed to choose and designate by regular election their delegates 
to the said convention, reporting the same to the general headquar- 
ters immediately after such choice has been made. 

Local unions chartered directly by the Industrial Workers of too 
World shall have one delegate for two hundred members or lest, and 
one additional delegate for each additional two hundred or major 
fraction thereof. 

Two or more local unions in the same locality may jointly send 
their delegate to the convention, and the vote of said delegate in 
the convention shall be in accordance with the provisions of the con- 
stitution. 

The expense of delegates attending the convention must be bono 
by their respective local organisations. 
The constitution provides as follows: 

''Proposed amendments to the constitution shall be in the hands 
of the General Executive Board and printed in the official publica- 
tion at least two months before the asiembling of too convention; no 
other amendment shall be considered.'' 

For additional provisions of the constitution 
tad representation, see pages 11 to 14 of the Oc 

Foil information for delegates regarding hotel rates, tto, will be 
published in a later issue of the Bulletin. 

Signed on behalf of the General Exeoutire Board. 

WM. E. TRAUTMANlf, General Seey.Treas. 
M. P. HAGGEBTT, Assistant Becy.Treas. 

IMhatrlal Workers of the World. 

Ohlomffo, HL, June 10, HOT 



William D. Haywood spoke last Sun- 
day afternoon to a large audience at 
Luna Park, Chicago. It was his first 

Eublic address since his acquittal at the 
ands of the jury at Boise, Idaho. The 
day was exceedingly hot, and the speech, 
which follows, was delivered under great 
disadvantages : 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Moyer 
and Haywood Conference of the City of 
Chicago, Ladies and Gentlemen, Com- 
rades, Brothers and Fellow Workers: 
It is indeed with a light and cheerful 
heart that I address this multitude to 
extend to you the heartfelt thanks ol 
myself and of the members of the work- 
ing class throughout the entire west. 

The chairman of this meeting has in- 
timated that if ever a time comes when 
it is necessary again for the united ac- 
tion of the working class of this coun- 
try, that that support that has been 
given to me will be cheerfully given 
again. 

I want to say on this occasion that 
the need for support still continues, and 
the only thing that is required to fill 
the cup of happiness to overflowing 
would be the presence of Charles Moyer 
on my right and of George Pettibone on 
my left 

And until those .two men are free, and 
a third, Steve Adams, who is in the toils 
of the Mine Owners Association, there 
is still reason for united action on the 
part of the working class of this country. 

And I want to say that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that to all appearances we 
have had a fair trial, 1 owe it to the men 
and women of Chicago, to the men and 
women of the United States, to the 
working class of the world, that I am 
present here today. 

And let me tell you that it was not 
the intention of the Mine Owners' Asso- 
ciation, of the government of the state 
of Idaho, of the government of the state 
of Colorado and of the federal govern- 
ment of the United States, to accord us 
a fair trial when they kidnaped us from 
the state of Colorado. It was their in- 
tention to railroad us to the gallows, and 
I have to thank you for my life. 

When the representative of the state 
of Idaho came to Colorado, strange as 
it may seem to you, two of the judges of 
the supreme court of that state were in 
conference with the governor when he 
agreed that we should be exiled from 
our homes. 

Remember, these were the representa- 
tives of Governor Gooding, who came 
into the state of Colorado on Thursday 
night, and it was arranged by them 
that there should be no action taken 
until Saturday night for fear that we 
would make application to the courts 
of the state for a writ of habeas corpus. 
But when I again tell you that members 
of that supreme court were in confer- 
ence with the governor yen will under- 
stand it would have been little use for 
us to apply for a writ of habeas corpus 
in the red state, the state of Colorado. 

Now when we were taken to Idaho 



we there applied for a writ of habeas 
corpus, and we applied to a court one 
member of which said that he had been 
hounded around the state and that he 
was only twenty-four hours ahead of 
people who were trying to work him an 
injury. It is unnecessary for me to say 
that this was merely a phantom of his 
brain, but he recounts the instance with 
considerable nerve on his part, and said 
that he climbed over the back fence to 
escape the people that were looking for 
him. 

You can imagine the dignity of one 
of the highest jurists of a state of this 
Union when he climbs over the back 
fence for fear of meeting face to face a 
member of the working class. He said 
he was afraid he was going to be killed, 
but the chances are that all that would 
have been done would be to solicit him 
to give us a square deal. 

Well, after going through the proced 
ure in Colorado and Idaho, we then, as 
you know, applied to the supreme court 
of the United States. Now, again, you 
will see where we were getting a fair 
deal. You will remember that President 
Roosevelt (hisses) on the 14th of last 
October wrote a letter that is now world 
renowned, a letter wherein he stated 
that among other prominent citizens of 
this country were myself and Mover, 
whom he designated as "undesirable.* 

But my only reason for mentioning 
that fact is to recall to you that the mem- 
bers of the supreme court of the United 
States were in conference with the presi- 
dent and read that letter. Is there any 
wonder, then, that they denied us a writ 
of habeas corpus? There never was an 
instance in the history of this country 
before where the members of the work- 
ing class were up against a combination 
that consisted of all of the capitalist in- 
terests of two state administrations and 
of the federal government 

Now, standing slone, I surely did not 
win that fight; but with this multitude 
behind me, with the working class of 
this nation, we did win the fight And 
I stand here at this time typifying what 
unity means, typifying what it means 
to stand together, shoulder to shoulder, 
in the class struggle, and there would 
be no necessity on my part to urge yon 
to continue to stand together, not for 
me, but for yourselves, and each one of 
you individually. And at this tune I am 
going to ask you to do as much tor your- 
selves as yon have done for me. To do 
that it is necessary for you to unite with 
ir fellowmen industrially and poltt- 



your f 
fealty. 



To die union men that I am addressing 
fa this crowd I will say there is much 
that you have to learn, and one of those 
things is that you must not give an em- 
ployer an agreement or contract of any 
land or description. And I will explain 
to 700 why you should not do that Yon 
object to any Indi vidua l bargaining; Yov 
sav mat men of your crsjft sh o u ld Join 
with yon for a common lnt<re s t i WdL 
tf it b to use faterest of men to josn to- 
(OaacMM ea see* S) 
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Purpose of Industrial Unionism 

Industrial Unionism, in its final re- 
sult, means Industrial Freedom. It is 
organization to free the worker, the 
working class, from industrial slavery. 
It is organization to win control by the 
workers of the means or machinery of 
production. It puts the workers as a 
class in the extraordinary position of 
undertaking their own deliverance from 
economic slavery by taking possession 
of the means whereby they live, and by 
that act enlarging their lives and abolish- 
ing the conditions of poverty and suffer- 
ing which are inevitably theirs so long 
as wage labor and capitalist exploitation 
continue. It declares that life is made 
hideous because the workers are bound 
to the machine in which they have no 
other interest than that of being working 
parts in a heartless, brutalizing, soul- 
crushing, because profit-getting, system. 

Industrial Unionism aims to convert 
the slave of the machine into a free man. 
Its purpose is to secure the control and 
direction of the machine to those whose 
skill and ingenuity make it possible. It 
organizes to educate and discipline the 
workers with power to wrest control of 
the machine from the few and invest 
the workers themselves with all the pos- 
sibilities for the enjoyment of all the 
material aids to happiness which an 
abundant capacity to produce has made 
practicable. 

Bridgeport Capitalists Skeered 

The Bridgeport (Conn.) Daily Farmer 
quotes Organizer French's statement as 
follows from The Bulletin: 

"Assuring you that there are splen- 
did prospects for the I. W. W. in this 
city, contingent upon success in this 
struggle, and hoping that our fellow 
workers everywhere will be urged to 
back us up for all they are worth, so 
that Bridgeport may be made to show 
Connecticut what Paterson has shown 
New Jersey." 

Then, speaking for the business men 
of Bridgeport, the Farmer says: 

"The above closing of a letter to the 
Industrial Union Bulletin, the organ of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, 
bv Sam J. French, organizer and direc- 
tor of the strike at the plant of the 
American Tube & Stamping Co., is said 
to have aroused the directors of the 
company and the members of the Manu- 
facturers' Association so that the com- 
pany will not give in to the strikers un- 
der any consideration. Copies of the 
Industrial Union Bulletin of August 3. 
which prints French's letter as above, 
have been secured by several of the 
manufacturers and circulated among 
them. 

"The consensus of opinion among the 
manufacturers is that they do not want 
Bridgeport to get the same reputation 
as Paterson, N. J., has had as the head- 
quarters of the 'Reds.' 

"The showing of the newspaper to the 
police commission is said to have worked 
like a charm in getting the department 
to furnish as many officers as the com- 
pany wants to guard its plants, and to 
establish a reserve force." 

The Farmer and the manufacturers 
are "alarmed" unnecessarily; not only 
»o. their alarm, being a false one. will 
only make them the butt of ridicule. 
The Bulletin regrets that they should 
put themselves in a position so entirely 
Vidiculous. The I. W. W. did not make 
Paterson the "headquarters of the reds ; 
Paterson had that distinction, whether 
deserved or not, many years before the 
I W. W. was born. When Organizer 
French referred to Paterson he had in 
mind the great success of the I. W. W. 
in organizing the workers industrially; 
that is, in the way the capitalists don t 
want them organized, and in the way in 
which the workers of Bridgeport will 
organize to a man, if they are not de- 
ceived by the idotic capitalist-federation 
notion that the "interests of employers 
and employed '— that is, of slave and 
master— "are identical." 

The officials and leaders of the So- 
cialist party, instead of co-operating on 
a basis of fraternal, working class in- 
terests with an economic organization 
based on recognition of the class strug- 
gle, and affirming the essentials of So- 
cialism, cater to another organization 
based upon a recognition of capitalist 
class interests and bitterly opposing the 
essential principles of Socialism. Preach- 
ing that the political domination of the 
proletariat is bound up with the economic 
uprising against the capitalist system of 
production, they adopt methods that re- 
sult in the economic submersion of the 
workers m an anti-socialist and prc« 
capitalist organization. . All this for a 
few more votes"; votes that would in- 
dicate something on the revolutionary 
barometer if they would only stick; but 
they don't 

If you are a visitor in Chicago and 
inquire at the national office of the So- 
cialist party for the location of the L 
W. W. headquarters, J. M. Barnes, sec- 
retary of the S. P., will direct yon to 
-148 W. Madison street" He would 
know better, provided he had the Intelli- 
gence which his position would indicate, 
but like too many in his party be is con- 
tamed with hatred of a single man jo 
the L W. W. and that acts upon him in 
such a way as to obscure his res son. 
Every annate man in the S. P. knows 



that the headquarters of the I. W. W. is 
in Bush Temple, corner North Clark and 
Chicago avenue. 

The freedom of the workers from the 
slavery of capitalism will never be ac- 
complished by the jealousies, ambitions 
and intrigues of politicians— even of 
politicians of that stripe calling them- 
selves Socialists, and the movement is 
full of them. A politician in the Social- 
ist movement who deliberately lies, to 
maintain the supremacy of a faction, 
when the proofs of his perfidy are at 
hand or easily obtainable, is an enemy 
in disguise. He is of a type, unfortu- 
nately too common, that prevents unity, 
without which victory is impossible. 

One of the characteristic methods of 
the A. F. of L. in organizing is to try 
and take advantage of work done by the 
I. W. W. and reap where this organiza- 
tion has sown, this was attempted at 
Vancouver, B. C, by one Pettipiece, a 
counterfeit wearing the buttons of the 
S. P. and A. F. of L. on his coat col- 
lar. The vigilance of Organizer Ettor 
and other I. W. W. men, however, 
spoiled the game. Pettipiece has been 
challenged to debate the "difference, 
but it is a safe bet that he'll never show 
up. 

The greatest thing in the world is that 
combination of things called the machine 
of production. It feeds, clothes, houses 
the race. Without it the race goes house- 
less, naked and hungry. Yet its mainte- 
nance and operation depends everywhere 
upon the workers whose labor created it, 
and although capable of supplying 
wealth bountifully for all, there are mil 
lions who suffer because of its private 
ownership by a few. 

When the workers are sufficiently in- 
telligent to understand that a political 
"overnment means the support of a 
horde of official parasites, a useless, ex- 
pensive band of conspirators, fed, clothed 
and housed by those engaged in socially- 
useful work, they will organize to estab- 
lish an industrial republic where none 
but useful workers will get at the crib. 

There is nothing that so affects work- 
ing-class interests as the separation of 
the workers from the machinery of pro- 
duction and its exploitation tor profit 
b" the capitalist class. To take posses- 
sion and hold the machinery of produc- 
tion is the supreme task of the working 
class. It can only be accomplished 
through the organization of the workers. 

Government in the United States, and 
in its national aspect, is merely a com- 
mittee maintained to foster and per- 
petuate capitalist-class interests. The 
latt Thomas B. Reed called it an "irre- 
sponsible despotism." But that is the 
function of government anywhere — a 
committee to conserve capitalist in- 
terests. 

The Chicago Arbeitcr-Zeitung an- 
nounces that the American Federation 
of Labor and the Western Federation of 
Miners have one object: The complete 
emancipation of the working class from 
the fetters of wage slavery. This will 
be news indeed to Samuel Gompers and 
Wm. D. Haywood. 

As The Bulletin goes to press the 
boys who operate the telegraph system 
of the country have the Western Union 
and Postal companies licked. And as 
soon as the companies were seen to be 
in a bad way, Ralph Easley, of the Civic 
Federation, dropped into town to help 
them out. 

A special leaflet on Industrial Union- 
ism in Roumanian-Macedonian has been 
prepared and is ready for delivery. To 
cover expense of translation and print- 
ing the price on the first edition is $1 
a hundred. Order "Biblioteca Indus- 
trials No. 1." 

The state of Colorado is governed by 
the state's incorporated vampires and 
not by the people. And the tool of the 
vambires is Buchtel, a Methodist minis- 
ter turned politician, who earns his sal- 
ary by defending robbers 

Call for Membership Book 

It is necessary for us to make the 
announcement that the I. W, W. has no 
organization of musicians in Chicago. 
A small number of men claiming to be 
musicians and members of the I. W. W. 
have absolutely no connection with the 
organization and their employment as 
musicians and I. W. W. men is an im- 
position upon anyone doing business 
with them. Members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World are class-con- 
scious workingmen,. not to be classified 
with inpostors who make all sorts of 
professions and defend fakirism in the 
labor movement as a "necessary" and 
'unavoidable" condition of "success.'* 



Haywood Speaks in Chicago 

(Continued from page 1) 



the first page of a membership book 
in the I. W W., in exact duplicate, is 
given below: 

Industrial Workers of the World 

MEMBERSHIP BOOK 



Industry ... 
Book issu 



Ledger Page- 



Tha member la aatltiad to work la say In- 
dustry of this orgsaUatkm wbara employ- 
ment to obtainable whan atampe are affixed, 
ahowtng tha member to be In food ettndhuj. 
To be in good ttandlnf a member moetpot be 
ajora than terse ssosuVt Mi arraafs for does. 



Nobody, in Chicago or elsewhere, who 
cannot show such a book, is a member 
of the organization. 

There is a strike of all L W. W. 
clothes pressers at St Louis, and a 
good prospect for winning out on the 
demands submitted to employers. 



gether, it is to the interest of unions to 
join together. If you sign a contract 
on the part of certain craftsmen and that 
contract expires on the 15th of next 
month, and another craft signs a like 
agreement that expires a couple of 
months later, don't you see that as unions 
you are still units, and you are divided 
as far as the working class movement is 
concerned? 

Now, I want to go a step further. I 
have said that an individual has no right 
to bargain individually to the detriment 
of his fellow workingmen. I have said 
that a local union has no right to bargain 
as a local union. It is merely a unit in 
the working class movement. Now, an 
international has no right to bargain as 
an international, because they are a part 
of the working class movement, and this 
problem will never be settled until work- 
ingmen of all kinds and women of all 
vocations ioin hands for the common 
cause. 

Briefly I want to give you a history 
of the Western Federation of Miners. 
Strange to say we were conceived in 
jail and born in Butte, Mont., on the 
15th of May, 1893, and the same cell 
that I have occupied for the last eighteen 
months with my comrades was the cell in 
which the -Western Federation of Miners 
was organized in the first place. Since 
our organization we have done every- 
thing that we could to assist members of 
the working class, no matter what their 
affiliation might be, and it is my pleasure 
today to say that bread cast upon the 
waters returns after many days. What 
you have done for us we may grow 
strong enough to be able to return to 
you. 

I hope that none among you will ever 
be called upon to suffer, but it will be 
a strange thing in the onward march of 
civilization if there are not some mar- 
tyrs. But in reference to martyrs I don't 
want you to think for one minute that I 
have suffered any martyrdom. Not at all. 
Not one minute since I have been under 
arrest or while I was occupying a cell in 
the penitentiary and in the Canyon coun- 
ty jail and in the Ada county jail, not 
one minute have I had other than an 
abiding faith that I would at some time 
have an opportunity to meet you. And, 
more than that, I never had any blue 
spells. I always felt happy and con- 
tented. I knew that there were millions 
of eyes focused on Idaho. I knew that 
millions of voices were being raised in 
my behalf. And I knew more than that; 
1 knew that with this united movement 
on the part of the working class it 
had gained a gigantic stride forward 
toward the emancipation of all of you. 

Now, I want to say a word about Gov- 
ernor Buchtel, of Colorado. He is now 
residing in your city. He has declared, 
with others, that I am an undesirable 
citizen, but I just want to point out to 
you the difference between an undesir- 
able citizen and a desirable citizen from 
his standpoint. 

During the fifteen years of the life of 
the Western Federation of Miners in the 
state of Colorado we have endeavored 
to pass a number of measures for the 
working class. In many of them we have 
been successful. AH of you will agree 
'with me that the duty of the executive 
officer of a state is to enforce the laws 
of the state. If a man occupying an offi- 
cial position does not enforce the laws, 
why, then, he may rightly be referred to 
as an undesirable citizen. 

On the statute books of the state of 
Colorado we have an eight hour law 
applying to men working in and around 
the mines, mills and smelters. There 
are at least 8,000 men that are not en- 
joying that law. Mr. Buchtel is the mar 
that is responsible. , 

We have an anti-gambling law in the 
state of Colorado, but we have hundreds 
of gamblers that are daily fleecing the 
workers out of their hard earnings, and 
Governor Buchtel is responsible. 

We have a check-weighman law, 
whereby a coal mining company cannot 
force the men to mine 4,000 pound* of 
coal for a ton, if that law was properly 
applied, but it is, not, and Governor 
Buchtel is responsible. 

We have a ventilation law in the state 
of Colorado that is not enforced, and 
Governor Buchtel is responsible. 

We have a semi-monthly pay day, and 
there are none of the workingmen that 
get their checks oftener than once 
month, and Governor Buchtel is 1 
sponsible. 

And we have an anti-scrip law, where- 
by workingmen are supposed to get the 
coin of the realm in pay for the work 
they have done for the companies, but 
the scrip is still in use, and Governor 
Buchtel is responsible. 

Now, I want to ask you whether or 
not the members of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners and its officers, who 
are trying to enforce those laws are the 
undesirable citizens, or whether the gov- 
ernor, who refuses to enforce the law 
with his power in his hands— is he not 
the Undesirable citizen? 

Now, you all recognize the fact, and 
if you do not I will soon demonstrate it 
to you, that the miner who digs in the 
ground— the coal and the metaliferous 
digger— is the stepping stone of civiliza- 
tion. It is he who goes down deep into 
the bowels of the earth and brings up 
the copper and the tin and the lead and 
the gold and the silver and the other 
metals that are made into the tools that 
are used by you artisans, and without 
us you would be wearing a breechclout 
and plowing with a crooked stick. There 
would be no gigantic buildings like you 
have got in this eity. There would not 
be any of these pleasure resorts. There 
would not be the iron horse nor the 
ocean greyhound. You would not have 
a spring in your watch and Roosevelt 
would not have signed the letter on the 
undesirables with a steel pen. 

There is something about the aims and 
purposes of the Western Federation of 
Miners and the interests we have against 
us. Now you know that an undesirable 
organization does not build hospitals for 
its sick and its injured. An undesirable 
organization does not build libraries for 
the education of its members. An un- 
desirable organization does not have 
halls and meeting places where we carry 
on debates with the hope of lighting in- 
telligence in the minds of the citizens of 
this country, so that we can bring to 
them the rights and privileges that they 
should enjoy. 

. Now, the principles of the Western 
Federation of Miners bare been clearly 
set forth on a number of occasions, and 
His ... 



and unite politically so that we can bring 
the working class into their own. And 
with those principles in view we are 
never going to swerve from them, and 
all hell cannot make us swerve. I want 
you all to bear this, that the principles 
of the Western Federation of Miners are 
intended for the betterment and uplifting 
of the working class. We are educating 
our members, working step by step, and 
from those principles all hell can never 
swerve us. 

I have said a good deal on this occa- 
sion about the men, but I want to say 
something about the women. I just 
want to say a word in behalf of the 
women, in behalf of the splendid support 
that the) have rendered to us. I am 
here for the purpose of thanking von in 
behalf of myself and the boys in jail 
of the Western Federation of Miners, of 
my wife and my mother, and of Henri- 
etta, who sends her love to the girls of 
Chicago. And whatever else may be 
said in the labor movement, you must al- 
ways take off your hats to the women, 
because 

Warriors, lawyers, sinner and saint, 

May fight and play and pray, 
But the world will wag on to the end of 
time 

In that little woman's way. 



Working Class 
ECONOMICS 



LESSON XI. 

EXCHANGE. 

Q. What is necessary in order 
that objects may enter into relation 
with each other as commodities? 

A. "Their guardians must place 
themselves in relation to one another 
as persons whose will resides in those 
objects, and must behave in si.ch a 
way that each does not appropriate 
the commodity of the other, and part 
with his own, except by means of 
act done by mutual consent." 

Q. They must, therefore, mutually 
recognize in each other the rights of 
private ^proprietors? 

Q. This jurisdictional relation, 
which thus expresses itself in a con- 
tract, whether such contract be part 
of a developed legal system or not, is 
a relation between two wills, and is 
but the reflex of— what? 

A. "The real economical relation 
between the two." 

Q. It is this economical relation 
that determines the subject matter 
comprised in each such jurisdictional 
act? 
A. "Yes." 

Note: The persons exist for one 
another merely as representatives of, 
and therefore as owners of commodi- 
ties. In the course of our investiga- 
tion we shall find, in general, that the 
characters who appear on the eco- 
nomic stage are but the personifica- 
tions of the economical relations that 
exist between them." 

Q. Why does the owner of a com' 
modity bring it to market? 

A. "Because it possesses for him- 
self no immediate use-value. He, 
therefore, makes up his mind to part 
with it for commodities whose value 
in use is of service to him." 

Q. All commodities are non-use 
values for their owners, and use- 
values for their non-owners? 
A. "Yes." 

Q. Consequently, what must they 
all do? 
A. "Change hands." 
Q. But this change of hands 
what constitutes their exchange, and 
the latter puts them in relation with 
each other as values, and - realizes 
them as values? 
A. "Yes." 

Q. Must commodities be realized 
as values before they can be realized 
as use-values? 
A. "Yes." 

Q. On the fcther hand, must they 
show that they are use-values before 
they can be realized as values? 
A. "Yes." 
Q. Why? 

A. "Because the labor spent upon 
them counts effectively only in so far 
as it is spent in a form that is useful 
for others." 

Q. How can it be proved whether 
that labor is useful for others, and 
its products consequently capable of 
satisfying the wants of others? 

A. "It can be proven only by the 
act of exchange." 

Note: "Every owner of a com- 
modity wishes to part with it in ex- 
change only for those commodities 
whose use-value satisfies some want 
of his." 

Q. To the owner of a commodity, 
what is every other commodity in 
regard to his own? 
A. "A particular equivalent. 
Q. Consequently his own com- 
modity is— what? . 

A. "The universal equivalent for 
all the others." 

Q. But this applies to every 
owner? 
A. "Yes." 

Q. Then there is. in fact, no com 
modity acting as universal equivalent, 
and the relative value of commodi- 
ties possesses no general form under 
which they can be equated as values, 
and have the magnitude of their 
values compared? 
A. "No/ L ^ 

Q. So far, therefore, they do not 
confront each other as commodities? 
A. "No." A 

Q. How do they confront each 
other? 

A. "Only as products or use- 
values." ., A 

Q. What does our commodity 
owners do in their difficulties? 

A. "Instinctively they conform to 
the laws imposed by the natnre of 
commodities." 

3. How, only, ean they bt 
r commodities Into relation 
values, and therefore as commodi- 
ties? 

A. -Only by comparing them with 
some one other commodity as the 
universal equivalent" 



Q. Can a particular commodity 
become the universal equivalent ex- 
cept by a social act? 

A. "No." 

Q. What is it, therefore, that sets 
apart the particular commodity in 
which all others represent their 
values? 

A. "The social action of all the 
other commodities." 

Q. Thereby the bodily form of 
this commodity becomes — what? 

A. "The form of the socially- 
recognized universal equivalent." 

Q. To be the universal equivalent 
becomes, by this social process, the 
specific function of the commodity 
thus excluded from the rest. Thus it 
becomes — what? 

A. "Money." 

Note: "Money is a crystal formed 
of necessity in the course of the ex- 
changes, whereby different products 
of labor are practically equated to 
one another, and thus by practice 
converted into commodities. The 
historical progress and extension of 
exchanges develops the contrast, 
latent in commodities, between use- 
value and value. The necessity for 
giving an external expression to this 
contrast for the purposes of commer- 
cial intercourse urges on the estab- 
lishment of an independent form of 
value, and finds no rest until it is 
once for all satisfied by -the differen- 
tiation of commodities into commodi- 
ties and money. At the same rate, 
then, as the conversion of products 
into commodities is being accom- 
plished, so also is the 'conversion of 
one special commodity into money. 

"From this we may form an esti- 
mate of the shrewdness of the petit- 
bourgeoise socialist, which, while 
perpetuating the production of com- 
modities, aims at abolishing the "an- 
tagonism" between money and com- 
modities, and consequently since 
money exists only by virtue of this 
antagonism, at abolishing money it- 
self, we might just as well try to 
retain Catholicism without the Pope." 
(To be continued.) 



that he can only get a dollar tot this 
amount of gold, whereas the owner 
of a coal mine, while he may pay tea 
cents more on each ton to get it 
mined, can with very little trouble 
make the consumer pay one dollar 
more for each ton he consumes. The 
thing works like clockwork, and it 
ticks for the owners and not for the 
wage workers and the public 

FRANK REED. 

Eureka, Cal. 



Law Governing Wages 

The man or the union that regards 
profits in any other light than that of 
robbery, has no excusable excuse for 
"kicking" when there is a cut in 
wages, and for the very plain reason 
that wages are governed wholly by 
the law of supply and demand, except 
in isolated cases, where craft unions 
force wages up, in which case the 
price of the product is raised, and 
labor as a whole gains nothing 
such cases. The supply being more 
than equal to the demand, wages are 
much lower in proportion than are 
the prices of things which labor cre- 
ates. The laborer in order to live 
must offer his labor power for sale 
every day in the year, while the prod- 
ucts of labor, being owned by men of 
wealth, is largely withheld from the 
market, and is therefore not subject 
to the law of supply and demand in 
the same way and to the same degree 
as labor or labor power. The prod- 
ucts of labor will keep for months 
and even years, and lose nothing in 
value, whereas the laborer who re- 
ceives barely enough wages to keep 
him alive will lose in value if idle but 
a week, and will die of starvation in 
twice that length of time. He is a 
commodity that will not keep, and 
hence his labor power must be offered 
daily for sale in a glutted labor mar- 
ket. 

The law of supply and demand acts 
with full freedom in case of wages, 
whereas it is greatly hampered or 
shackled in the other, and in many 
cases loses its force entirely. This is 
where high tariff has fooled labor and 
robbed it at the same time. It is only 
in cases of bankruptcy that the prod- 
ucts of labor are ever brought fully 
under the power of the law of supply 
and demand. You pay the price 
asked, or you leave the article in the 
merchant's hands, to be sold later 
on to some one else, and perhaps at 
a higher figure. There is no ssle in 
the one case, but the laborer must 
sell his labor power or starve. 

Prices are governed by no iron law 
under combined capitalism. The cap- 
italist buys his labor in a glutted mar- 
ket, he sells his wares in a protected 
market. The case is as plain as the 
noonday sun. And since the laborer 
must receive sufficient wages to en 
able him to live, his wages are some- 
itmes voluntarily raised by his em- 
ployer, but his hours remain the 
same, and therefore his condition re- 
mains the same. If his hours were 
shortened, competition would be less- 
ened in the ranks of labor, and there 
would be fewer idlers to support, for 
all must live off the products of labor, 
and the rich man's profits are never 
disturbed in the interest of charity. 

And if it be true that rich mens 
profits are never disturbed in support 
of charity, wherein is the laboring 
class benefited except by opening up 
jobs to idle men and women? And 
how else can this be done, except by 
shortening the work day? Whether 
the idle class be rich or poor, their 
support must come from the products 
of labor, for there is no other source 
of supply, and if the employing class 
find an extra tax placed on them to be 
used for the maintenance of chanty 
in whatever form, this class saddle 
the burden onto the backs of the 
workers, and it does this by raising 
the price of its wares or by lowering 
wages, and it means lower wages in 
either case. It is simply two ways 
of doing the same thing, and some of 
us are able to see it. In proof of my 
contention that higher wages without 
shorter hours is no gain to the wage 
workers, a capitalist paper a few 
weeks ago explains the reason the 
mine owners make such a strong fight 
against the Western Federation of 
Miners, by stating that whereas in 
coal mines and other Industries, the 
owner or owners could raise the 
price of the output and make the con- 
sumers pay the extra raise in wages, 
the price of fold was fixed, and there- 
fore more wages means leaf profit to 
the owners of thet* mines. The gov- 
ernment aavs that 3i8 grama of gold 
shall constitute one dollar, and there- 
fore the owner of • gold mine finds 



Rattier Bros. Strike 

Today begins the tenth week of the 
225 I- W. W. White Goods Makers' 
strike against the firm of Ratner Bros, 
of East 104th street. The spirit and 
determination that is displayed daily 
by those dauntless girl strikers ensures 
their readiness to stand out another 
nine weeks and more if necessary to 

in the strike. 

Last week in Harlem Police Court 
Magistrate Wahle held sway. Wahle 
is well known for his willingness to give 
credence to any story against strikers, 
be it testified to by a Pinkerton or any 
other similar character. Naturally Rat- 
ner took advantage of this and ordered 
arrests. 

In court his tools swore to all kinds 
of fiction in order to give the magistrate 
a chance to "send the strikers away for 
six months," but they overdid the thing, 
and Magistrate Wahle to save the dig- 
nity of the Pinkertons, imposed an as- 
sessment of $3 on each of the defend- 
ants. 

Ratner has - said several times that 
he must see some of the strikers in jail, 
as this alone will repay him all expenses 
for getting Pinkertons, regular, special 
and Holmes police thugs. No wonder 
that after each court decision he is 
crestfallen. 

Last Thursday a unanimous vote was 
cast for the continuation of the struggle 
under the present form. Not a single 
desertion has occurred in the ranks of 
the strikers so far. Unable to get any 
of his old hands back, Ratner is now 
going about the city in search of small 
contractors to do his work, but so far 
has met with no results. 

The educational work based on the 
clear-cut principles of the I. W. W. done 
during this strike, while it accounts to- 
day for the fighting qualities of the 
strikers, will also leave generally the 
proper impression and in due time the 
results will mature. 

Needless to say to you I. W. W. men, 
women and friends that money is need- 
ed in this struggle, and we call on yon 
for support. Send all donations to A. 
I. Francis, 44 West 26th street. New 
York, treasurer Strike Committee. 

The Strike Committee. 
Strike headquarters, Harlem Terrace 
Hall, 210 East 104th street Meeting 
twice daily, from 10:30 a. m. till 12, and 
from 3 to 5 p. m. 
New York, Aug. 12. 



St John Returns West 

Vincent Bt. John returned to Chicago 
from the East on Wednesday, Aug. 14, 
and remained over until Thursday night 
to attend to business connected with the 
organization, when he left on the return 
trip to Goldfield. 



In the issue of Thz Bulletin of 
August 3d the illness of Fellow Worker 
George Holmes is reported. But al- 
though he has been seriously ill at Ven- 
tura, Cal., the members will be pleased 
to learn that Fellow Worker Holmes 
has entirely recovered and is at present 
in San Francisco, working as inde- 
fatigably as ever in the cause of the 
working class. 

He is holding meetings nightly and 
large crowds attend. 

Our attention is called to an error in 
the report of the organizing committee 
of Local 178, which appeared in the 
minutes of the Local Advisory Board of 
July 27. It was stated that the results 
of J. H. Walsh's efforts as organizer at 
Seattle, Wash., from May 1st to May 
31st were 31 members admitted; the re- 
port should have said 130 members. 

We have a supply of DeLeon's 
Minneapolis sddress on "The Pre- 
amble of the Industrial Workers of 
the World" in German, which can 
be had at 8 cents a copy. It is a 45- 
page booklet. Send in your orders. 



-I 



E. F. Richardson has been retained 
by the Western Federation for the 
defense of Geo. E. Pettibone, whose 
trial has been set for October 1st, at 
Boise, Idaho. 



Constitution 
i n Spanish 

The I. V. W. Constitotkm hi Spaaiah Is 
the latest addition to supplies at the general 
headquarters. It was printed to supply, a 
demand South and West sad will be fur- 
nished, at 10 cents a copy. 



THE PINKERTON 
LABOR SPY 

This • remarkable expoee*of tko sss- 
fstrfosss work of Pfakortos)s hs labor 
vj nvm 1 ie> rnaiBn, 



•boutd bo rand by overy worfclninsaa. 
Orders filled from thU office. Prtco, 

28 C 



To anyone eendlna; in tea jresurty 
swbecriptiona, with $5.00, for the 
Industrial Union Bulletin, we will 
•end poetpald a copy of the Official 
Stenographic Report of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World Conren- 
tioti of 1906, It la a t>ook of 630 
pmgtf, sn^ ihonlc^iea*by my 
member of the I. W. W. Thepcice 
eftlMbookleAl.OOtoeaj a*dreer 
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Class War in the West 



Extracts from Argument of E. 
Richardson in the Trial of 
Wm. D. Haywood. 



Wherever labor is massed and the 
sole production is the production of 
labor, where neither earth nor air 
takes any part in the transaction, 
where it is the hand of toil alone that 
produces, there it is natural and in- 
evitable under any system of govern- 
ment which has yet been devised that 
those who are engaged in the produc- 
tion have interests which are antag- 
onistic to some extent at least to 
those who are engaged in employing 
them in that production. The man 
who has a mine is interested, and no- 
body is finding any fault with him 
that I know of, in getting all that 
he can out of the mine. I have heard, 
gentlemen, a great deal of talk and 
you have heard a great deal of talk; 
I have read a great many things and 
you have read a great many things 
about the equal distribution of the 
world's goods to everybody. But so 
far as 1 am aware it has never been 
done, and so long as men are situated 
as they are the old rule that was 
adopted in the "Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter" has been prevalent, "Git all you 
can while you're gittcn, says I." That 
is the position which the capitalist 
takes upon the one hand, and natur- 
ally under our condition, "git all you 
can while you're gitten, says I," that 
is the position, that the laborer, takes 
upon the other, and it is perfectly 
natural from his standpoint. I wish, 
you wish, and perhaps everybody else 
wishes that somewhere, somehow 
and in some way the. rule should 
be «liffercnt. that our statesmen might 
he able to devise a better plan, that 
the goods of this world should be 
more equally distributed. But they 
are not. We have got to deal with 
conditions as we find them, and the 
conditions in the Coeur d'Alenes and 
elsewhere were that those who owned 
the property were antagonistic in a 
certain degree to those operating in 
the property. And so this organi- 
zation was formed. Thir organization 
had among its objects, as you are ad- 
vised by the constitution which was 
read in evidence, certainly in its 
printed form, no thing and no pur- 
pose which was not beneficial to its 
members and lawful under the laws 
of this country. And what have they 
done under it? They have erected 
hospitals. They have supplied librar- 
ies. They have cautioned their men 
against drunkenness. They have 
urged that there should be no gam- 
bling. They have irf all respects and 
in all ways sought with such know- 
ledge as they had to better the con- 
dition of the working man, and no 
one charges them as an organization 
so far as their printed plan and pur- 
poses are concerned with any other 
object and purpose. This organiza- 
tion grew. It flourished. Members 
were added to it. Money came in 
voluntarily by the men who were en- 
gaged in working. Why? Because 
they thought that it secured to thi 
benefits which they were unable to 
secure standing alone. Their jobs 
individually were at the mercy of 
their employers. Their hours were 
long, too long for any man to work 
especially where it was a re"d hot 
smelter and where you were confined 
in the gases of dynamite under- 
ground. 

* * » 

Now. gentlemen of the jury, noth 
ins occurred until the Cripple Creek 
strike arose, and I shall proceed to 
discuss the manner and method by 
which that strike arose. All was 
peaceful in 1900, 1901. 1902 and until 
1903. And it is said here that there 
occurred a sympathetic strike in the 
State of Colorado, out of which 
sympathetic strike a condition of 
crime arose which was part and par- 
cel of the general conspiracy or a 
result of a general conspiracy to get 
rid of persons and property that 
stood in the way of the Western 
Federation. The record reveajs that 
the Colorado strike arose in this 
wav: There were three mills oper- 
ating for the reduction of ores at 
Colorado City, a distance of some 
sixteen or eighteen miles from the 
Cripple Creek district and dependent 
solely upon the Cripple Creek ore 
for their patronage. One of these 
mill* was a private mill owned by 
the Portland Gold Mining Company 
and as such mill it operated solely 
upon the ores of the great Portland 
mine, so we may lay it out of con- 
sideration because there was no 
tn-uble between the Portland mill or 



the Portland mine on the one hand 
and the Western Federation of Min- 
ers on the other. The two other mills 
were part and parcel of the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co.'s prop- 
erty. One of them was managed by 
a man named McNeill, an uncompro- 
mising foe to organized labor. His 
laborers formed a union some time 
in the winter of 1903. So soon as 
that union was formed a Pinkerton 
detective was employed to become a 
member of it and as quickly as it was 
found out who were members of that 
union they were discharged. Now 
the manner of handling a district like 
Cripple Creek is this: There will be 
a local union, say, at Altman, an- 
other one at Independence, another 
one at Victor, another one at Crip- 
ple Creek, and so on throughout the 
district, nine of them in all. When 
this union was formed at Colorado 
City it became a member of the Dis- 
trict Union, a part of the union of 
the Cripple Creek district union, and 
that central district. Now, when 
there is a district of that character 
the method of handling the district 
is by district delegates. Each union 
or some number of unions elect a 
delegate to what is called a central 
district union, and that central dis- 
trict union handles the situation of 
that district with respect to all strike 
matters. The American Smelting & 
Refining Company is owned by the 
Standard Oil Company. That ap- 
pears in some of the articles which 
have been introduced here in the 
Miner's Magazine and I take it it 
would be admitted without contro- 
versy even if it were not in the rec- 
ord. And wherever the Standard Oil 
Company has its properties upon the 
one hand and there is a Western 
Federation or any other labor organ- 
ization upon the other, there is al- 
ways trouble with respect to hours 
of "labor and with respect to wages 
to be paid. Whether it takes the 
form of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company in Colorado or of the 
American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany throughout this entire western 
country, or the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Company in Michigan, or the 
oil companies by various names 
throughout Pennsylvania, Ohio, In> 
diana and Texas, wherever they are, 
under whatever name they are thinly 
disguised, there is always trouble and 
the laborer almost always gets the 
worst of it when he is in conflict 
with capital, and maybe it is right 
that he should. I don'f, know. It is 
not right, gentlemen o r the jury, that 
he should bear the brunt, however, 
of anything which he does not do. 
Here was this strike on in the spring 
of 1903. Concession after concession 
was made to Mr. McNeill in order to 
go on with the work on his property. 
The men remained at work so far as 
they could. He promised to restore 
those whom he had fired and he 
failed to redeem his promise. The 
Cripple Creek district people were 
anxious to avoid a strike, but there 
was no way of settling the strike, 
there was no way of securing the 
right to labor upon the part of these 
men in Colorado City, and it was 
their union which struck. It was 
their union which was in difficulty. 
It was a part of the district union, 
and it never was true as charged by 
Mr. Hawley and from one end of this 
country to the other that there was 
any sympathetic strike in the Crip- 
ple Creek district. It was the same 
district union and the same delegates 
that had charge of that transaction 
and that declared that strike because 
the mills of Colorado City had no 
ores to operate on except those ores 
which were being produced by union 
miners in the Cripple Creek district 
where the brothers of these union 
miners were thrown out of employ- 
ment, were refused to be allowed to 
retain their places in the mills simply 
because they were members of the 
Western Federation of Miners. The 
whole controversy arose over the or- 
ganization unbeknown to Mr. Mc- 
Neill of a local of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners in Colorado City, 
and when he found that these men 
who worked for him had organized 
he knew that he was going to do 
things which would cause them to 
declare war upon him. and so, in or- 
der to be first in the field he de- 
clared war upon them and proceeded 
to discharge every man whom he 
could ascertain was a member of the 
Western Federation of Miners and 
rame out openly with the declaration 
that he would not deal with them, he 
wouldn't have anything to do with 
them whatsoever and they couldn't 
work in his place of business. 



Haywood's Direct Examination 



y. Had you known Ed. Minster 
before? A. I had. ... I met 
him the first time at the convention 
of the Western Federation of Min- 
ers; he was a delegate to the West- 
ern Labor Union in 1902. . . . 

Q. Had you met him any other 
time but that time when he was a 
delegate? A. No. sir. 

Q. Where was he delegate from? 
A. From the Cripple Creek district. 
Now he was representing the West- 
ern Federation of Miners in the West- 
ern Labor Union, with which we were 
affiliated 

Q. How long did that convention 
last? A. I couldn't say but proba- 
bly ten or twelve days They 

(Adams and Minster) spoke of going 

to Tonopah There was some 

excitement in the vicinity of Tono- 
pah. that was about the first excite- 
ment. .... 

Q. What else did they My about 
this prospecting expedition, if " »ny- 
thing? A. Well, they stayed in the 
office there for a little while, and we 
went down, I think, at noon— went 
down to Curtis street, stopped in at 
Watron's place and I believe had a 



cigar and a drink, and I was bidding were deported. 



them good-bye, and one of them re- 
marked, "Now, if we find anything, 
Bill, we will locate you in." ... . 

Q. Well, when did you next hear 
of Steve Adams? A. The next I 
heard of him was when I got a tele- 
gram from Ogden saying that he was 
in jail, send him $75. 

Q. You thought then he had got 
located in, didn't you, someway? Did 
you send him away for any purpose 

at all? A. No, sir I sent him 

the money by wire. 

Q. Whose money was it? A.- 
Mine. . . . No, I don't (remember the 
date of that), but I think it was early 
in the summer, probably not more 
than two months or three months 
after they left I saw him after- 
wards at the picnic at Pinnacle Park. 
.... That was August 15th of the 

same year He was in charge of 

one of the stands, on a committee. 
.... I next saw him in 1904, June, 

1904 At headquarters. • 

Q. When was that with reference 
to the Independence depot matter? 

A. Immediately afterwards. ... I 
think it was two or three days. . . . 
He came op with the other men that 



great many of them. The office was 
crowded with men, so much so that 
the landlords requested us to keep the 
halls clear, if we could. 

Q. Did you more the offices after 
that? A. Yes, sir, right away after 

that to 15th and Larimer. We 

were then in the Mining Exchange 
Building. ... We had (at the new 
quarters) one large reception room 
separate from the offices proper. 

Q. Do you know what became of 
Adams after that? A. I found out 
afterwards. 

Q. Did you 'find out then definite- 
ly what he was going to do or where 
he was going? A. No, I did not. . . . 
I met Mrs. Adams shortly after, yes 
sir. ... In Denver. She was one of 
the women that came from the Crip- 
ple Creek district. .... I believe she 
did have a little boy, it seems to me. 
.... (I met her) at headquarters. 

Q. Did she have any business with 
you? A. Not any more than the 
other women who were there too. 
Q. Getting relief? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That was, the business was to 
get relief? A. Yes, sir, to get relief 
and to get established. . . . Well, I 
think the last relief that Mrs. Adams 
got was in 1905. 

Q. And first? A. The time of the 
commencement of the strike. . . (The 
relief) was given in cash, given in 
orders on the different stores, given 
in check, and we also paid the room 
rents. (Mrs. Adams as well as 
other Cripple Creek refugees or de- 
portees received relief directly 
through headquarters— but Haywood 
was not directly in charge of the re- 
lief there). 

Q. Well, do you know when you 
saw Steve again? A. I saw Steve in 

the fall of 1904. ... In Denver 

At headquarters. 

Q. Do you know how he came 
there or why? A. No, he had return- 
ed from— well, he said he had been to 
the tall timber, that he had been up 

in the Couer d'Alenes I always 

knew him as Adams, but I think he 
was going by the name of Dixon. . . . 
He was alone (when he came back) 

as far as I know 

Q. Did you see him at any other 
time that you recall? How often did 
you see him? A. I don't recall any 
other time particularly except once 
in the following spring when he was 
leaving. 

Q. Did you ever give him any 
money outside, — or send him any 
money outside of the $75.00 you spoke 
of and the relief that he got? A. 
No, sir, never at any other time other 
than when he was leaving. I sup- 
pose that he got the regular traveling 
stake that was provided the men. 

Q. Did you ever get your seventy- 
five back? A. I did not. I might 
say in connection with that, Mr. Dar- 
row, that when I saw them in the 
Cripple Creek district, both he and 
Minster spoke about that money; 
they said the strike was on, but as 
soon as they got work they would 

straighten it up with me I have 

never received that. 

Q. Now. when was this time he 
was leaving that you spoke of? A. I 

believe it was in April, 1905 He 

and Joe Mehelich were going to Park 

Citv - .... 

Q. Were you sending him oft on 
any expedition of any sort? A. No, 
they were going to look for work. 

Q. Did you ever send him off on 
any expedition? A. Never at any 
time. 

Q. What did you do toward help- 
ing them out of town, if anything? 
A. Well, I could not say positively, 
but I am satisfied they got their trav- 
eling stake, either five or ten dollars 
at that time in addition to the relief 

they had been receiving That 

was the custom for any man that was 
leaving to go in search for work, we 
doubted up the amount of relief he 
was getting and gave him two or 
three weeks and stopped his relief if 
he went in search of employment. . . . 
I think the next time we heard from 

him was 

Q. Either he or his wife, we will 
say? A. Well, it was his wife. They 

were then in Oregon Haines, 

Oregon That was along in Sep- 
tember or in October of 1905, as near- 
ly as I can remember. I haven't any- 
thing to fix that date,— I could fix it, 

too, but I cannot remember it I 

got a letter from Mrs. Adams saying 
that 

Mr. Borah: Wait a minute. Have 
you the letter? .... 

Q. Have you got the letter any- 
where? A. I don't know that I have 
the letter. 

Q. You have not got it around 
your clothes, anyway? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Darrow: Well, I don't believe 
I have a right to go into it if you 
don't want it. Mr. Borah: No; but 

I would like to have the letter 

Q. Well, I will ask you in sub- 
stance what was in it? A. Mrs. 
Adams told me that Steve had located 
a homestead and that they were going 
to do pretty well, but just at that 
time they were hard up and asked if 
I could send them a little relief and 
help them out, and she ended up by 
saying that sonic time we will pay you 
back in butter and eggs, as I remem- 
ber the letter 1 sent her $30.00. 

.... That was relief from the organi- 
zation. 

Q. Have you ever sent them any 

money since? A. I never did I 

think the next time I heard of Steve 
Adams was when he was arrested on 

the charge 

Q. After the Steunenberg matter, 
I will say? A. Yes. 

(Haywood explained the letter he 
wrote to Mrs. Orchard in response to 
an inquiry from her. Haywood said 
he did not know where Orchard was 
after he had left Denver in August, 
1905. but he remembered what Or- 
chard had said about going to Alaska 
and deserting his family at Cripple 
Creek and said.) "I did not want to 
tell her what he had said, so I gave 
her the next best information that I 
could.'* 

Q. When did yon next hear any- 
thing about Harry Orchard or Thom- 
as Hogan? A, I next heard of him 
m connection with the assassination 
of Governor Steunenberg. .... I 
think first through the press. 
. There were a Q. Had yon ever heard or known 



that he had anything to do directly 
or indirectly with any plan to assassi- 
nate ex-Governor Steunenberg? A. 
I never had— never had heard of it. 

Q. How long had it been since you 
had given any attention to Governor 
Steunenberg? A. I don't think that I 
had thought of Governor Steunenberg 

after I left the state of Idaho 

Q. Now, what was the first infor- 
mation you got in reference to the 
assassination of ex-Governor Steun- 
enberg? A. I heard of it the next 
morning. 

Q. You mean through the newspa- 
pers? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were any charges made 
through the newspapers or otherwise 
in reference to the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. 

Mr. Borah: We object to that as 
leading. 

Q. Well, what was said, if any- 
thing, generally as to who was con- 
nected with it. in the public press? A. 
Well, the first intimation we had was 
that this man Thomas Hogan and 
some others had been arrested, and it 
was said, if I remember rightly, that 
they were members of the Western 
Federation of Miners. I believe that 
the press intimated that the assassi- 
nation was the culmination of the 
troubles in the Couer d'Alenes, and 
within a day or two the press an- 
nounced that in the trunk, or the suit 
case or valise of this man Hogan had 
been found a card addressed to 

Charles Moyer, Denver There 

was much (given to this matter in the 
newspapers and) there was very gen- 
eral comment. 

Q. Did you discuss it? A. Yes, 
sir I discussed it the very morn- 
ing we learned of it. I went to the 
office— that was Sunday morning and 
there were some of the members of 
the board there, I believe Mr. O'Neil 
and Mr. Moyer, and it was very gen- 
erally discussed. The union men that 

visited the office discussed it I 

think that it was within two or three 
days that it was announced that the 
Federation was responsible and that 
it was the outcome of the Coeur 
d'Alene trouble. 

Q. Was the question discussed as 
to who Thomas Hogan was? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. After reading the accounts of 
it and the discussion that took place, 
did you make up your mind who he 



was? A. I believe that we did. 

I think the very next information of 
a definite character was the telegram 
that was signed, "L. J. Simpkins' 

from Spokane When I received 

the telegram I looked it over and saw 
that it was a cipher message, and I 
took it into Mr. Mover's room and we 
attempted to decipher it, but it was 
received very late in the evening, and 
I had some mail to get ready to post, 
and he took it home that night and 
brought it back the next morning and 
read it as he had deciphered it. 

Q. And practically as it was de- 
ciphered here — as it was read here? 
A. Not exactly as it was read here. 

Q. Now, how long before that had 
you seen Jack Simpkins? A. I saw 
Jack Simpkins at the meeting of the 

executive board in December 

The board met, if I remember rightly, 
on the 30th of November, and ad- 
journed on the 13th or 14th of De- 
cember. 

Q. Did Jack Simpkins get any 
money while he was in Denver? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how much? A. 
$221.35. 

Q. And what was that paid for? 
Per diems and transportation ex- 
penses. 

Q. Did he do anything with any 
part of that money or ask you to do 
anything with any part of it? A. Yes, 
sir. When he got his check he went 
and got it cashed and came back and 
counted out $100.00 and asked me tp 
send it to him and send it by draft to 
Spokane, saying he was going to In- 
dex, that he did not want to take any 
money with him, and he expected to 

arrive home about Christmas I 

took the money and put it in the safe. 

I afterwards 

Q. You had a safe in the office? 
A. Yes, sir. Remembering Jack's re- 
quest along a few days before the hol- 
idays, I took the hundred dollars and 
wrote out a slip and got a draft at the 
First National Bank of Denver. 

Q. With what did you pay for the 
draft? A. With the currency that 
Jack Simpkins had left with me. 

Q. Did you buy the draft yourself, 
do you know? A. Well, I would not 
be sure about that, Mr. Darrow; I did 
not often get drafts myself. It was 
generally arranged so that at noon 
one of the girls would take the slips 
to the bank and get them on the way 
back from lunch. 

Q. How many girls were there in 
the habit of doing that? A. There 
was not any particular one; all of 
them done it I had four stenog- 
raphers. 

Q. Do you know whether you got 
this individually or whether one of 
them did it? A. I could not say, 
Mr. Darrow, for certain. 

Q. Do you know whether you ever 
told anybody about it? A. I don't 
think I did. 

Q. Well, have you thought that 
over as to whether you ever did or 
not— whether you ever gave out any 
information about it? A. No, I have 
not. 

Q. Now, when is the last time you 
saw Jack Simpkins: A. I last saw 
Jack Simpkins after the meeting of the 
executive board, in December— the 
meeting that I referred to. 

Q. This telegram you say came on 
the 4th and Mr. Moyer brought it down 
the morning of the 5th? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When Mr. Moyer brought it down 
what did you do? A. We talked the 
matter over and it seemed to us of 
serious import and we concluded the 
best thing to do was to consult our at- 
torney. Acting on that idea we called 
up the office of Mr. Murphy and was in 
formed that he was «%t hontc confined to 
his' bed. . . He was very ill at that 
time and has been since. 

Q. Were you any exercised over this 
telegram and the matters that were aris- 
ing at that time? A. Yes, sir; we were. 
. . We took the street car and went 
out to Mr. Murphy's home and we were 
taken into his bed room and we laid tin 
matter before him, and Mr. Murphy ad- 



vised us not to act hastily; he did not 
think there was anything serious about 
the matter, and the best thing we could 
do was to wait a few days, await de- 
velopments and give him an opportunity 
to think it over. I next heard from Mr. 
Murphy, if I remember rightly, on Sat- 
urday or Sunday morning— Sunday 
morning, think, by telephone, in which 
Mr. Murphy advised me to get some 
good attorney in Idaho who would look 
after the interests of the organization. 
• Q. Did you call him up or did he 
call you up? A. He called me up. . . 
After discussing the matter with him 
and talking over the different attorneys 
with whom I was acquainted, I told him 
I knew Mr. Nugent in Silver City and 
I believed he was as good a man as 1 
could get in this immediate vicinity, that 
is, with whom I was acquainted, and he 
advised me to wire to the secretary (of 
the Silver City local) to secure Mr. Nu- 
gent. 

Q: Was all that talk over the tele- 
phone, or did you meet him personally? 
A. It was all over the telephone. 

Q. And then you sent the telegram 
that has already been read? The tele- 
gram referred to reads as follows: 
"January 7th, 1906. 
R. J. Hanlon, Sec'y Miners Union, Sil- 
ver Cjty, Idaho. . 

"Employ John F. Nugent at the ex- 
pense of the Western Federation of 
Miners to protect the interests of the 
organization at Boise. Answer. 

"WM. D. HAYWOD, 
"Sec'y-Treas., W. F. M." 

A. Yes, sir ; that is, the first telegram 
that has been read, that was sent, I 
think on the 7th, if I remember rightly, 
wherein I requested the secretary to em- 
ploy Mr. Nugent to look after the in- 
terests of the organization in Boise. 

O. What day of the week was it that 
you sent it? A. I don't remember. I 
think it was either Saturday or Sunday. 

Q. When did you write to— A. 1 
did not write for some time after that. 
The next day Mr. Murphy came to the 
office, 1 believe, I called him up and told 
him I had a reply to the telegram I 
had sent, and he came to the office and 
dictated the second telegram that has 
been introduced. The telegram from 
Silver City, replying to the first wire 
sent is as follows: 

"Silver City, Idaho, Jan. 7, 1906. 
"Wm. D. Haywood, Sec'y-Treas. W. 

F. M., Denver: 

"Wire at length in what manner you 
wish Nugent to proceed. He wants full 
particulars to what is the attack on the 
organization, and what is the complaint 
"R..J. HANLON, 
"Sec'y Silver City Miners' Union." 
After consultation, Murphy dictated 
the following reply: 

"Denver, Colorado, January 8, 1906. 
"R. J. Hanlon, Fin r l Sec> Miners' 
Union, Silver City, Idaho. 
"Press dispatches indicate that there 
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LEAFLETS 



is another conspiracy entered into to 
connect the Western Federation of 
Miners with grave crimes, several per- 
sons in Caldwell, Idaho, having been 
arrested in pursuance to this conspir- 
acy. The Western Federation of Miners 
defends no member guilty of crime, but 
in the past, it found every one of its 
members accused of crime innocent, and 
they would have been the victims of a 
conspiracy had the organization not aid- 
ed in their defense. So have Mr. Nu- 
gent take up the defense of any mem- 
ber of the organization, so that if inno- 
cent, they may be discharged. 

"WM. D. HAYWOOD, 
"Sec'y-Treas. W. F. M.' 
Q. That is the one Mr. Murphy 
dictated, is it? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You sent that? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And then followed the rest of the 
correspondence we have already read? 
A. Yes, sir; my letter to the secretary 
enclosing a letter from Mr. Murphy. 

Q. Your letter to the secretary en- 
closed Mr. Murphy's letter? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I will show you defendant's ex- 
hibit 24 for identification and ask you 
if that is a copy of Mr. Murphy's let- 
ter? A. This is the copy of that as 1 



Lttflits li Eigllsa, ptr 1,000— 

Address to Wage Worftora, SL5S 

The TextUalWrnstry L5t 

Food Stnff Industry LM 

Hatal and Machlaory la- 

iwtry LM 

Story of • Now Later Vatra LM 

Leaflets in Italian. . . . 3.00 
M " Swedish... 3.00 

M "Polish. 3.00 

" M Finnish... 3.00 
M "Slavonian. 3.00 
** M Croatian. 

Dalmatian 4.00 
" " German... 4.00 

Japanese, Address to 
Wage Earners.. . 10.00 

I W. W. CONSTITUTION 
English, (per 100).... 5.00 
Italian, " .... 5.00 
French, " .... 5 00 
German, " .... 5.00 

NOTE — The rcqultUe amount of cash 
moat accompany each order. All m optica 
•cut by the General One* have the poat- 
aga or cxprtaa charge* paid in advance. 

W. E. TRAUTMANN 

Room 212 Bosh Temple 
CHICAGO • • ILLINOIS 
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remember it, and I have read it. 
THE COURT: What is the answer? 
THE WITNESS : This is the copy 
of Mr. Murphy's letter. 

Q. And this is what you sent? A. 
Well, this is the copy of the letter that 
he wrote to Mr. Nugent snd this is the 
one I sent to the Secretary. 
Q. Yes, at Silver City? A. Yes, 

MR. DARROW: Your Honor, it 
seems to me that this letter is compe- 
tent and I am going; to offer it now. 

MR. BORAH: Have you offered it? 

MR. DARROW : I am going to offer 
it at this time. I will offer defendant's 
exhibit 24 for identification— I offer it 
in evidence. 

MR. BORAH: We object to it as 
incompetent, immaterial and irrelevant 
and as a self serving declaration, and 
its authenticity has not yet been suffi- 
ciently established at this time. I don't 
care to argue it, but I think it is appar- 
ent that the letter is inadmissible. 

THE COURT: I read the letter yes- 
terday, and I will hear from Mr. Dar- 
row. 

MR. DARROW: The other letter, 
your Honor, was introduced and read 
without objection,— the letter of Mr. 
Haywood. That was a letter to employ 
counsel, and it was doubtless compe- 
tent, and it was introduced and read 
without objection and admitted. The let- 
(Concluded on pare 4) 
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To know what Industrial 
Unionism is yon must read 
what is said about it by its 
friends and what it sajs for 
itself; only in that way can 
its present aims and ultimate 
purposes be understood. The 
following are recommended 
to workingmen who desire to 
learn what Industrial Union- 



Handbook of InduWUglonlii, 5e 

CmstltittoR off tto I. W. W., 5c 

Report if Stcritiry TraBlmiu, 5e 

"IwtatrW Uploalti," 5« 
"Biralaf 'QBtstlM of Triits 

UlloniSsV' •rastiMB, Sc 

,, MstmMl.W.W.Pri»UC 

■y t. Salaam , 5t 

l.*r 25c 
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DIDN'T HIT THE NAIL RIGHT. 
To the Industrial Union Bulletin: 

No. J. P. Thompson did not strike 
the nail right ; but he did spoil the wall, 
and Quintan got blindeU by the dust. 
Yet in spite of it, he says it's "true." 
Reed assuredly is right when he says a 
rise in wages virtually means a cut down. 
If the miners go out on strike for higher 
wages and win, who is the loser? It is 
plain that wages will be the same as be- 
fore, in spite of the raise, for cost of 
living more than keeps pace with the ad- 
vance. The working class will always 
be the loser as long as the capitalists 
have the power to decide wages. 

R, B 
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FRENCH LEAFLETS. 
The "Address to Wag* Workers- 
been translated and printed in French 
and is ready for delivery. It b an ex- 
cellent leaflet for propaganda among 
French workers. Sent to any address, 
express paid, at Ijjoo a thousand. 



Industrial 



Gives an outline of the 
Structure of Industrial 
Unionism and Analy- 
sis of the Preamble. 
Very useful in arriv- 
ing at an understand- 
ing of the form of 
organisation of the 

Industrial Worters tf ftsWorW 



Price, postpaid, 10 eta. 
Special rates on large orders. 



The Industrial Workers 
of the World has but one 
general office in Chicago, 
located In the Bush Tem- 
ple, North Clark Street; 
It has no connection with 
any claimants to the 
name and repudiates any 
and all claims made by 
them* 
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MINUTES OF ADVISORY 
BOARD, FRIDAY, AUG. 
2, 1907. 

Present:— Mrs. L. M. Forberg, A. 
Simpson and B. Stone. 

Letter received from I. Marcus, 
secretary of the Garment Workers' 
Union of St. Louis, asking whether 
a charter would be given free of 
charge for an organization of work- 
ers fully in accord with the I. W. W., 
which would go over in a body. 

The secretary replied under the cir- 
cumstances a charter would be itsued 
free of charge. 

Moved by Forberg, seconded by 
Stone, that the action of the secretary 
be approved. Carried. 

Letter received from Fellow Work- 
er VV. R. Lewis of Pittsburg, Kan., 
giving an account of the excellent 
work done by Organizer Simonton, 
and giving account of conditions in 
that district and prospects for a large 
growth in the near future. He sub- 
mitted bill for $3.50 for carfare and 
printing done in connection with or- 
ganizing. On motion the bill was ap- 
proved. 

Letter read from Organizer Si- 
monton, giving account of his work, 
which was ordered to be; published jn 
The Bulletin. There were prospects 
in that district for a large increase in 
membership. 

Letter read from Organizer Walsh 
from Nome, Alaska, with charter ap- 

Klication for a News Boys' Union. 
Ic stated that by a systematic propa- 
ganda and the issuance of a weekly 
paper it will be possible to line up 
the Lightermen's Union in that lo- 
cality, with a large membership. 

The secretary reported that charter 
had been sent on, and his action was 
approved. 

Letter read from Secretary H. 
Richter of the mixed local of Detroit, 
in which he stated that the Polish 
Bakery Workers were winning their 
fight against the master bakers, but 
in order to bring the others to terms 
it would be necessary to have the 
universal label furnished from head- 
quarters, also that the local organiza- 
tions arc taking care of the strike 
an.l very likely a complete victory 
will be reported in the near future. 

The secretary reported that the 
labels have been ordered and will be 
shipped in the course of next week. 
Report was approved. 

Reports read from Organizer Ettor 
from Vancouver, B. C, stating that 
he had sold $70.00 worth of literature 
and had secured $7 worth of subscrip- 
tions for the Industrial Union Bulle- 
tin. He also enclosed charter appli- 
cation for an Italian recruiting union 
branch. The secretary reported that 
charter and supplies had been for- 
warded, and that he had written to 
Ettor that in conjunction with all 
other organizers he also had been 
laid off, but if he wished to continue 
to make himself self-sustaining by the 
sale of literature, no objection will 
be raised. The action of the secre- 
tary was approved. 

Letter received from the secretary 
of the coal miners' union of Old 
Forge, Pa., in which he stated that 
the anthracite coal miners were ready 
to organize in the I. W. W. if propa- 
ganda could immediately be started, 
and that for fear the I. W. W. would 
gain the confidence of the mine work- 
ers, John Mitchell is going to start a 
propaganda in the month of August 
with all the officers of the United 
Mine Workers. 

The secretary reported that he had 
written that the matter of organizing 
the coal miners on an extensive scale 
will be taken up by the coming con- 
vention of the I. W. W. 

Letter received from Secretary 
Reid of the local union of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., announcing that a 
delegate had been elected. He also 
asked that they be exempt from pay- 
ment of assessment for various rea- 
sons. The letter was ordered filed. 

Letter read from the secretary of 
Branch No. 2 of Bakery Workers' 
Union, No. 175, of San Francisco, in 
which he explained that Comrade 
Sulzer, against whose bill of $6.00 
objection had been raised, was fully 
entitled to the compensation and even 
to more, as he had done excellent 
work, and they entreated the general 
executive board to allow him to con- 
tinue his work in organizing the 
French Bakery Workers and others 
in the City of San Francisco, and 
they believe that he is a man who 
will not give them too much of a 
philosophic bath, and stands for en- 
ergetic action and for real working 
class organization based upon actual 
conditions. 

Letter read from Fellow' Worker P. 
Veal, in behalf of the Divernon coal 
miners' local, giving suggestions how 
the work should be pushed among 
the coal miners of Illinois in order 
to make the convention in the third 
week of October successful. 

Letters were received from Organ- 
izer French of Bridgeport, also from 
J. O. Johnson, former secretary, and 
from J. T. Riggs, recording secretary 
of local No. 266, about conditions 
and the conduct of the strike. 

The secretary reported that he had 
written Vincent St. John to look into 
the affairs of the strike and had also 
given recommendations best suited to 
the conditions prevailing in that lo- 
cality. 

Report was read from Organizer 
Thompson, part of which will'be pub- 
lished in The Bulletin. 

A letter was read from Organizer 
Cox, warmly supporting the plan for 
convention of miners in October. 

Mrs. Forberg, being present, gave a 
report of her work in Minneapolis 
and St Paul Conditions there prom- 
ise a healthy growth for the I. W. W. 
in the twin cities in the near future. 

thb FOLixyvrmo bills wan at- 
provu»~ 

J5y K &!,tf. XF.t 



•88 July 88. Vincent St John, on _ _ 
account mileage and exponas 10.00 
ttO ' July i*. Chicago Safe * 
Mdse. Co., on account offloa 

fixtures M.00 

•tl July It. A. Kulchlnaky, or- 

Janlser, for week ending 
uly 17th. salary 112.00, 
mileage 13.60, help dlstrlb- . „ 

utlng hand bills $2.70 10.10 

•91 July 29. A. Beller, hall rent _ 
two meetings V. St. John... 20.00 
•ft July 29. D. R. Qlnaburg, ste- 
nographer, for week ending 

July 20th 11.00 

••4 July 29. A. a Edwards, edi- 
tor, for week ending July 

20th 10.00 

••> July 29. O. Justh. assistant _ 
for week ending July 20th.. 10.00 
»»• July 2».. J. P. Thompson, on 

account organising 

•»T July 29. Mrs. L MT Forborg. 



Drgnnlser, for week ending 
July 13th. salary $18.00, ho- 
tel .and meals $6.00. mileage 



$1.00, hall rent $2.80, adver- 
tising $2.90 10.40 

MS July 2». W. R. Fox. organ- 
iser, for week ending June 
15h. salary $18.00, hotel 

13.00, meals $4.40, mileage 
3.00, express 76c, postage 

64c 10-04 

••• July St. A. W. Jeffries ft Co., 
note and Interest to Kerwln 

Broa for printing SOI 0$ 

1000 July SI. J. J. Ettor, organ- 
izer, for week ending June 
16th, salary 118.00. hotel 
$2.00, meals, $3.66, mileage 
$2.00, expense. 26c, for week 
ending June 22nd, salary 

{21.00, hotel $3.69, meals 
S.86, mileage $1.10, ex- 



pei 
ins 



mse 26c; for week end- 
June 29th, salary $18.00, 



hotel $2.00, meals $8.66, 
mileage $2.00, expense 25c, 

less $1.96 T7.00 

1001 Aug. 1. Wells Fargo Express 

Co 1.41 

1003 Aug. 1. W. B. Trautmann, on 

account July salary 10.00 

1004 Aug. 2. American Express 

Co., bll for week ending 
Aug. 2nd 7.77 

1006 Aug. 2. North Side State Sav- 
ings Bank, for check re- 
turned N. Q., $126.00, money 
order not negotiable 1S0.60 

1006 Aug. 2. Office expense for 
week ending Aug. Snd, 



MINUTES OF ADVISORY BOARD, 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 9. 1907. PRES- 
ENT: P. F. LAWSON. L. M. FOR- 
BERG. E. S. PAYMENT, A. SIMP- 
SON AND B. STONE 
Letter read from Secretary Yanniello 
of the local of Old Forge, Pa., stating 
that the field there was much in need 
of organizers, as there were many 
thousands of miners unorganized, and 
that President Mitchell of the United 
Mine Workers was starting a campaign 
there having part of its object in the 
undoing of work already done by the 
I. W. W. 

The secretary replied that the matter 
of organizing the coal fields would be 
taken up with the convention in Sep- 
tember and a more systematic plan 
mapped out. 

Charter application read from Or- 
ganizer Ettor for a general teamsters' 
union of Vancouver, B. C. 

The general secretary reported that 
he had written to Organizer Ettor that 
he must understand that when teamsters 
were organized in a craft union they 
only retained their connection with that 
organization until a local in their par- 
ticular industry was formed, when they 
would be transferred to the industrial 
union of the department to which they 
belonged. 

The general secretary reported that 
before wiring for Thompson's return 
from the east, he had written the locals 
at Hamilton, London, Toronto and 
Montreal to see if a trip could be ar- 
ranged for Thompson through those 
towns. The only reply where funds 
were guaranteed was from Montreal, 
through Fellow Worker W. T. Leach. 
Owing to financial conditions the trip 
was abandoned temporarily. 

Letter was read from Vincent St 
John, approving of dates of meetings to 
be held at Schenectady, New Castle, In- 
dianapolis and Kansas City, further no- 
tice of which will be published in The 
Bulletin. In his communication St 
John approved all actions of the local 
Advisory Board. 

Letters were received from Organizer 
French and the joint committee regard- 
ing the strike situation in Bridgeport 
The general secretary reported that he 
had written Vincent St John to look 
into the affair. 

Letters were read from secretaries of 
locals at Bridgeport, Conn., regarding 
the strike there, and asking for inform- 
ation and advice in regard to certain 
troubles that had arisen. The general 
secretary reported that as Vincent St. 
John would be on the ground, he had 
forwarded the various communications 
to him, asking him to look into the mat- 
ter and report and give his advice. The 
letters from Bridgeport also urged that 
an appeal be sent out to the member- 
ship at once. This appeal the secretary 
was instructed to prepare. 

Letter read from Win. Yates, New 
Bedford, stating that a meeting of Por- 
tuguese textile workers had been held, 
which was a great success, as the Por- 
tuguese fellow workers were an energet- 
ic group and a language branch would 
soon be organized. They were also en- 
deavoring to arrange a meeting in Chic- 
opee for the same week, to be addressed 
by W. H. Hebert, who was a speaker In 
German, Polish and Russian. 

Letter was read from Organizer Wil- 
liams, regarding his tour of the Mendo- 
cino lumber belt through which he had 
travelled on foot for over one hundred 
miles. The information contained in his 
report was instructed to be published in 
The Bulletin. 

Letter was read from J. R. Matey, sec- 
retary of the local at Youngstown, O., 
stating that he had been instructed to 
take uo the matter with headquarters re- 
garding paying the expense of speakers 
on Labor Day. 

A letter was also read from the secre- 
tary of the Industrial Council of Cleve- 
land, asking if it were true that Haywood 
and other I. W. W. speakers were to 
speak at Youngstown on Labor Day. 
The general secretary was instructed to 
write the local at Youngstown stating 
that any meetings for which they had 
arranged would of necessity have to be 
managed directly by themselves. 

Regarding the letter from Cleveland, 
the^ general secretary jrcported that he 
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"Mr. B. Rugg, 

"No. 7606 Osage Are, 
"Cleveland, O. 
"Fellow Worker: 

"Received yours of the 8th inst I cer- 
tainly do not know whether either Hay- 
wood or anybody else has promised to 
be speaker at a big demonstration on 
-Labor Day. The people at Youngstown, 
O, are acting on their own accord, al- 
though they wrote yesterday that I 
should advance money to make the prep- 
arations. I believe the whole thing is 
a 'hot air' affair. However, Vincent St. 
John will be in this city next week, and 
I will ask him whether he has made any 
arrangements to be speaker on Labor 
Day in Youngstown, or whether Hay- 
wood has made any promise to address 
the crowd on that day. 

"I see in the Daily People continuous 
reports about the great progress made 
in Youngstown, O., and the many mem- 
bers that they have taken in. The fact 
is that local has only paid $5.25 in tax 
since the last convention. This exag- 
geration and writing in papers only 
harms our movement, and is bound to 
reflect on the entire organization as soon 
as conditions are found out. 

"Yours fox industrial Freedom, 
"Wm. E. Trautmann, 
"Gen'l Sec'y-Treas." 

Letter read from local No. 43 of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., asking that E. Hauk and 
T. W. Delaney be credentialled as or- 
ganizers to act under the direction of 
the local organization. The general 
secretary was instructed to forward cre- 
dentials. 

Letter read from Organizer Cox, stat- 
ing that it would be a splendid thing to 
have Vincent St. John address a series 
of meetings throughout Illinois, and 
giving a list of places where these meet- 
ings should be held. He urged very 
strongly the importance of this matter. 
The general secretary was instructed to 
notify Cox at once that letters from 
Vincent St. John showed that his return 
to Goldheld at as early a date as possi- 
ble was imperative, and no matter how 
advisable it might be, to hold any in 
Illinois on his return was impossible. 
Bill 

No. Date. 

100» Aug. 3. J. W. Butler, for 

wrapping paper $ 6.20 

1010 Aug. 3. Ida Mir. Co. on ac- 

count buttons S6.00 

1011 Aug. 8. Wells, Fargo Express 
Co 



1012 Aug. 3. D. R. Olnsburg. 

stenographer, for week 
ending July 27th 1S.00 



1018 Aug. 3, J. P. Thompson, or- 

rmnizer, on account S0.00 

1014 Aug. 3, W. E. Trautman, on 

account salnry 16.00 

1016 Aug. 3. Kerwln Bros., for 

printing account on notea 306.00 
1016 Aug. 6. Vincent St John, 

on account organising ex- 



1017 Aug. 7, C. Jacobson, stenog- 

rapher, for week ending 
July 27th and balance for 
week July 20th S0.00 

1018 Aug. 9. Western Union Tele- 

graph Co., bill for July.. SS.00 

1019 Aug. 9, American Express 

Co.. bill for week ending 

Aug. 9th 1S.S4 

1020 Aug. 9. W. R. Lewi a ex- 

pense for organizing S.60 

1021 Aug 9. Office expense for 

week ending Aug. 9th, 
stamps. $12.00; U. 8. Ex- 
press Co., $1.16: Kerr 
Broa, for books, 60c; hall 
rent $1.00; A. Llngenfel- 
ter, expense South Chi- 
cago, $1.00; affidavits, 
60c: carfare, SOc: phone, 
SSc; due on check. 16c. 17.00 



Haywood's Direct Examination 

Continued from page S 



ter makes this a part of the communi- 
cation. It is referred to and is a part of 
it, and just as much a part of it as if 
written out in this letter. The letter we 
have already introduced, as I under- 
stand, says : I enclose you a copy of let- 
ter directed to Mr. Nugent by attor- 
ney Mr. J. H. Murphy, and would al- 
so call your attention to articles under 
caption enclosed which appear in the 
last issue of the Miners Magazine." 
Now, the Murphy letter is a part of that 
correspondence and a part of the whole 
transaction, and it seems to me just as 
competent as any other part of it Now, 
as to the identification, there surely can 
be no question about that Mr. Hay- 
wood has examined it and identifies this 
as being a copy that was sent to the 
secretary with this letter. 

THE COURT: The court will not 
base its ruling upon the question of the 
authenticity of the matter, but it appears 
to the court that under no possible cir- 
cumstances can the information contain- 
ed in that letter be proper evidence to 
be submitted to this jury on behalf of 
this defendant. For that reason the 
court will sustain the objection. 

MR. DARROW : You sustain the ob- 
jection on the ground of competency 
alone and materiality? 

THE COURT: I place my ruling 
on that ground. 

MR. DARROW: I want to save an 
exception. 

Said defendants' exhibit 24 for iden- 
tification so offered in evidence is in 
words and figures as follows, to-wit: 
"Defendant's exhibit 24. 
"COPY. 
"Denver, Jan. 8, '06. 
"Mr. John F. Nugent, 
"Attorney at Law, 
"Silver City, Idaho. 
"My dear Sir: — 

"Owing to the newspaper reports in- 
dicating there was a determination to 
connect the Western Federation of 
Miners with the murder of ex-Govern- 
or Steunenberg of Idaho, and also with 
the blowing up of a railroad depot in 
the Cripple Creek district a couple years 
ago, and my attention having been call- 
ed to these reports, I advised the officers 
of the Association here that it was their 
duty to employ a reputable lawyer fa 
Idaho to look after the defense of these 
men, so that they might not be the vic- 
tims of a conspiracy, which I have 
reason to believe exists. First of all, 
I wish to state that I do not believe 
there is any association of men in the 
world that is freer from criminal de- 
signs than the Western Federation of 
Miners. Its officers understand that no 
organization can or should live, that 
commit unlawful acts; or to accomplish 
lawful things by unlawful means. Every 
day the organization is aiding widows 
and orphans. It is burying the dead 
who were killed in the discharge of 
their duties in the mines, and other dan- 
gerous places inwhich it was nccesaarv 
for men to work for a livelihood. It 
is taking care of the sick, boritdfasj hot* 
pttals and the Hke; and m all of ks 



selves in a vigorous manner against its 

Cirpetration, and anywhere that it was 
town that the members of the organ- 
ization might be likely to violate the 
law, a warning for them to desist from 
doin" so, ana staying within the law, 
has been sent In Colorado large num- 
bers of their members were arrested and 
thrown into prison and charged with 
heinous crimes. For the time being 
I was stunned and shocked at the ter- 
rible charges, and they came from such 
a high source that I thought there must 
be some foundation for them. And yet, 
knowing the attitude of the organiza- 
tion against crime, I was compelled to 
believe that at least the organization it- 
self would be found wholly dicconnect- 
cd with any evil doings of individual 
members. The result has been that out 
of all of these horrible and terrible 
charges, not a single conviction occur- 
red; but, on the contrary, some of the 
accusers of the members of the organ- 
ization have found their way to the pen- 
itcnttary on account of their own evil 
doings. The district attorney admitted 
to me that the attorney for the Mine 
Owners Association requested him to 
make a number of arrests and when the 
district attorney railed for the informa- 
tion, he insisted that ihey had it and in 
due time would produce it, but that the 
arrests should be made and charges all 
the way from murder to assault and 
battery were made, and men were im- 
prisoned upon the charges. In dismiss- 
ing a large number of cases the dis- 
trict attorney admitted to me that he 
had no evidence but took the word of 
the attorney for the mine owners, that 
he had criminal evidence against the 
men so charged. The mine owners' at- 
torney was at that time Mr. S. D. 
Crump; I think he is yet the attorney, 
and I am told he is on his way to Idaho 
in connection with the charges made 
against the members of the Miners' 
union arrested at Caldwell. Now, of 
course, I am very reluctant to say any- 
thing about the integrity of an attor- 
ney, but if Mr. Crump did such things 
here, it is natural to suppose when he 
was working in the same interest, that 
he will endeavor to do similar acts 
there. ' His going there causes me to 
believe that a conspiracy has been form- 
ed, or the carrying out of a conspiracy 
a long time formed, is about to be con- 
summated, and therefore the men ar- 
rested deserve the counsel and assist' 
ance of one of the best attorneys in the 
state. Whoever murdered Governor 
Steunenberg was a cold, cowardly ras- 
cal, and he deserves the full penalty of 
the law, and the Western Federation of 
Miners will have nothing to do with his 
defense. But when it is attempted to 
fasten a black crime on this organiza- 
tion, that helps the widows and orphans 
of deceased members, aids their sick 
members, builds hospitals, and endeavors 
to raise the moral and intellectual place 
of their members,— then it is the duty 
of the organization to step in and pre- 
vent any man being convicted by reason 
of the conspiracy existing. So, the pur- 
pose of defending the innocent has been 
the sole object of my suggestions of em- 
ploying an attorney in Idaho. I' I were 
to believe for a moment that the officers 
of the Western Federation of Mineft 
were encouraginsr any of their members 
to commit crime. I would sever my con- 
nection with it in an instant ; but every- 
thing that I have seen since my connec- 
tion with it as an attorney, has been in 
the opposite direction. And, of course, 
if it were otherwise, then these accusa- 
tions against its members would have 
shown its true character; but the most 
stringent inquiry always showed the or- 
ganization absolutely disconnected with 
any offense charged, and also showed 
that the members were the victims of 
a conspiracy, and that the charges were 
made only for the purpose of inciting 
hatred and ill-will of the public against 
the organization, and its members, for 
the purpose of accomplishing the evil 
designs of the accusers. 

So, kindly see the defendants, give 
them such advice as it is proper for an 
attorney to give to a client, and such a 
defense as the law warrants in their 
case. 

"Yours very truly, 
"(Signed) JOHN H. MURPHY." 
(Remember the Judge ruled out the 
above notwithstanding Haywood's letter 
of transmissal had been read the day be- 
fore). 

Q. After this correspondence did you 
keep in touch with the situation through 
the newspapers? A. Yes, air. 

Q. Did you learn that any lawyer 
had appeared for Hogan at the prelim- 
inary examination? A. Yes, sir; Fred 
Miller of Spokane. 

Q. When did you hear anything 
more directly from it, outside of news- 
paper reports? A. The first direct in- 
formation we had was when Mr. Miller 
came to Denver. 

Q. In the meantime, did you keep 
track through the press of the prelim- 
inary examination? A. Yes, sir; to 
some extent 

Q. And when did Mr. Miller come 
to Denver with reference to the pre- 
liminary examination? A. Shortly af- 
terward. . 

Q. Did you learn how Mr. Miller 
was first sent to the case? A. I did. 

Q. Did you know how he happened 
to get into it? A. I did. 

o Through whom? A. At the In- 
stance of Mr. Simpkins. 

Q. When he came to Denver to see 
you did he bring anything with him? 
A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Well, did he bring anything in 
reference to the evidence? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What? A. The transcript of the 
preliminary examination. 

Q. Did you go over it?. A. Yes, sir ; 
we did. 

Q. Did you discuss with him tbe ca»ef 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the probabilities of the guilt 
or innocence of the man? A. We did 

Q. And did you discuss with him as 
to what had been said as to the con- 
nection of the Federation with it? A. 
Yes, sir; we went into the natter fully. 

Q. Who did he see first so far as 
you know, in Denver? A. Mr. Murphy. 

O. And then where did you see him? 
A. At Mr. Murphy's office . 

O. Did you advise with Mr. Murphy 
aa to what you had better do fa the 
matter with Mr. Miller? A. Yes, sir. 
. . We finally agreed to employ >Vm 
councils 1 have never heard any of hi 
officers advocating crime; but on the 

we BwsTfck* fieoaoo. 



Q. You did not understand that 
question. 1 said, was this $150000 you 
paid at that time the first money you 
paid in defense of Hogan for the assas- 
sination of Steunenberg? A. Oh, yes; 
that was the first . 

Q. Do you know how long Mr. Miller 
stayed in Denver? A. No, I don't I 
did not see Mr. Miller only at the morn- 
ing conference. 

Q. About what time in the month 
was this? A. I think the latter part 
of January. 

Q. Did you stay fa Denver the rest 
of the time until you were brought here? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the meantime, what was the 
condition of the public, in reference to 
this matter— whether it was discussed 
more or less all the while? A. Oh, yes; 
it was. 

Q. Did you learn of anybody coming 
here— or coming here who had been 
connected with the prosecution of the 
miners, or connected with the Mine 
Owners' Association in Cripple Creek? 
A. Yes, sir. . . Samuel D. Grumo, 
the attorney for the Mine Owners' As- 
sociation, and Sheriff Bell,— and Floyd 
Thompson, the secretary of the Mine 
Owners' Association. 

Q. Do you remember when you 
learned of their coming? A. I think 
that was the time we sent the second 
telegram. 

Q. Had you known Crump— Samuel 
D. Crump? A. I never saw him per- 
sonally. 

Q. How often had he appeared 
against the Western Federation of 
Miners? A. Well, a great many times 
in the Cripple Creek district 

Q. Where was his home at that time? 
A. In Cripple Creek. 

Q. What was his position? A. He 
was an attorney employed by the Mine 
Owners' Association. 

Q. Well, when did you first learn 
that anything was on foot definitely to 
arrest you in connection with the Steun- 
enberg matter? A. When I was ar- 
rested— at 9:30 in the evening— on 15th j 
street near Lari.ner— taken to the 
county jail 

Q. How many people were in charge 
of you when they took you to the 
county jail? A. Two. 

(The court informed Darrow upon 
inquiry that the same rulings would be 
made upon the matter of the "extradi- 
tion" questions, consequently Darrow 
does not go into the matter with Hay- 
wood.) 

Q. When you got to the jail who did 
you meet? A. I met the jailer. 

Q. What other men were arrested 
and taken there, too? A. I did not 
meet any others, not at that time. 

Q. Where did you meet Moyer and 
Pettibone? A. I met them in the of- 
fice of the county jail at 3 a. m. that 
morning. 

Q. That was the first you saw of 
them, was it? A. The first I saw of 
•them. I spoke to Pettibone. 

Q. Did you make any attempt to 
communicate with your attorneys? A. 
I asked the officer to notify Mr. Rich- 
ardson, and Mr. DaLue told me that he 
had been notified, and I requested them 
to tell Mr. O'Neil and have him tell my 
family, and I also requested the jailer 
to call up Mr. Murphy or Mr. Hawkins 
or Mr. Hynes, and tell them that we 
were under arrest and in the county 
jail; about eleven o'clock that night I 
asked the guard to tell Warden Duf- 
field that I would like to see him, and 
he came up to the corridor where I 
was locked up. 

Mr. Borah: Just a moment, if your 
Honor please. I would object to this 
detailed conversation. I won't object to 
the fact that they were not notified. 

Q. Well, were any of your friends 
or counsel notified? A. No, sir; al- 
though Mr. Duffield promised me that he 
would. We were taken away from the 
jail at three o'clock in the morning and 
taken to the Oxford hotel and confined 
there in separate rooms and under guard 
and in irons, and we were then taken 
from that hotel at 5:40 o'clock in the 
morning and placed on a special train at 
the Union depot, where we were under 
a guard of Bob Meldrum, detectives— 
Pinkerton Detectives Watson and 
Fisher. Buckley Wells, Military Officer 
Strickland, an officer of the militia and 
Mr. Mills, the deputy warden of the 
penitentiary, leaving the depot that 
morning at six o'clock on that special 
train. 

Q. All of those men came with you? 
A. Yes, sir. We came to Boise. 

Q. And you have been here ever 
since? A. No, we were fa the peni- 
tentiary part of the time, and part of 
the time in Caldwell. 

Q. I don't know but I omitted to ask 
you specially, how long have you known 
Mr. Pettibone? A. Since 1900. 

Q. What has been the custom and 
the habit of the miners as to going to 
his place of business and being on friend- 
ly relations with him? A. Oh, they 
have made his store sort of a headquar- 
ters. 

Q. What has been his relations to 
the union? A. He is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Western Federation of 
Miners. „ . 

Q. Was he formerly a miner? A. 
He was. 

Q. Has he been on any of your com- 
mittees? A. No, he never was on a 
committee of the Western Federation of 
Miners that I know of, but he was on a 
number of entertainment committees— 



that is, entertaining the delegates of the 
Western Federation of Miners, acting fa 
conjunction with the city council of Den- 
ver, who have a number of times appro- 
priated $300 or such a matter for the 
entertainment of visiting delegates. 

Q. And during your living in Den- 
ver, how near him have you lived? A. 
I lived next door to him for a while, 
and afterwards right across the street. 

Q. Have you been fa his house? A. 
I have. A number of times. 

Q. Has he been fa yours? A. Yes* 
sir. I have lived with him fa the same 
room the last seventeen months. Mr. 
Darrow, there is one statement that I 
made yesterday that I would like to add 
to. 

Q. Very well, what is it? A. In 
speaking of the times I have been ab- 
sent from headquarters I forgot to men- 
tion that there was one occasion that I 
went to the Black Hills. That jras fa 
June, and previous to that 1 had not 
been out of the office for some little 
time. 

0. Following the explosion fa Cripple 
Creek? A. Yes, sir; that was June, 

1904. 

Q. How happened it you did not go 
to the office? A. Well, there were in- 
dictments out against me — against a 
large number of men, and I was named 
among the number. Yes, sir, we were 
indicted for riot and conspiracy and 
murder. 

Q. Riot and conspiracy and murder, 
where? A. In Victor on the 6th of 
June. 

Q. Oh, yes, you were in Victor on the 
6th of June? A. No, sir; I was fa 
Denver, attending the convention. 

The Court: What date was it the 
witness says he was in the Black Hills? 

Q. What date was it you say you 
was in the Black Hills? A. I was there 
about a week. I spoke in Deadwood and 
Lead, Terry, and I spoke at Terry Park 
on the 4th of July— 1904, yes, sir. It 
was the latter part of June that I left 
Denver, and I came back immediately 
following the 4th, bonds having been 
fixed. 

Q. Did you give bail in those riot 
and conspiracy and murder cases down 
there? A. Yes, sir, for Sheriff Bell 
came up to Denver and bonds were ar- 
ranged for those boys that were at head 
quarters. 

Q. So you were released? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Were you ever tried on those 
cases? No, sir; I have never been fa 
the Cripple Creek district since. They 
were nolle prossed by Mr. Hamlin, who 
was afterwards elected attorney, if I 
remember correctly. 

Q. Who was Mr. Hamlin before 
that? A. We was secretary of the Mine 
Owners' Association. 

Q. He was not a member of your or- 
ganization? A. No, sir. 

Q. And he was afterwards elected 
district attorney, was he? A. He was 
elected attorney after the riot fa Cripple 
Creek. I have never heard of those 
cases since they were nolled. 
Mr. Darrow: That is all. 



Would Rather Starve Than Scab 

The Pittsburg Leader prints an ac- 
count of the experiences of Clarence 
Miller, a working man of Reading, Pa, 
who, being out of work and helpless to 
support his family in Reading, answered 
an advertisement in a Philadelphia paper 
and secured a position in a Pittsburg 
mill. He was given transportation and 
brought here, but, finding that a strike 
was on at the local » h °P. he refused to 
work. This was four weeks ago. 

Daily he wandered the streets, hunt- 
ing work, while his tools and trunk were 
held by the shop for his transportation. 
He ate but little. On July 37, while ly- 
ing near the wharf, practically insane 
and almost helpless, he was taken fa 
charge by a stranger, who escorted him 
to the charities department, on Fourth 



Officials at the charities department 
say that Miller appeared to be the vic- 
tim of misfortune and criminals, for 
when he arrived at their office he had 
been robbed of some of his clothes and 
appeared to be feeble-minded and starv- 
ing. Doctors said that Miller was suf- 
fering from starvation. He was sent to 
the city hospital, and, while being care- 
fully nursed to a realization of his con- 
dition, told who he was. 



Price List of Supplies: 

Constitutions, In English, per 100.. 835 00 
Constitutions, In other languages, 

per 100 j 00 

Local Letterheads, per 100 60 

Envelopes, per 100 so 

Withdrawal Cards, per for 10 10 

Application blanks, per 100 60 

Arrearages notices, per 100 60 

Warrant Book, each SO 

Receipt Book, each 90 

Ledger, 100 pages 1 25 

Ledger, 200 pages 1 00 

Ledger, 800 pages t 00 

Ledger, 400 pages , 3 60 

If**??' 5°°,^ *• 5 «> 

Day Book. 100 pages.. | 00 

Treasurer's Cash Book 76 

Minute Book go 

Robber Stamps and Pad 60 

~ for the union 1 00 

. . h 10 



50 Cents a Yean 25 Cents for Six Months 



Send jour subscription for THE INDUST1IAL UNION 
BULLETIN to WM. E. TRAUTMANN, 212 Both Temple, Chicago, 
1U ( and fill out thb blank. 



Name. 



Post Oftce- 



Street and Numb* 



